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Command the future with themed, high capacity simulation 
entertainment for all ages. Call or fax today and find out 
how you can make your museum or planetarium a ‘must 
destination” with Omni Films’ new large screen, 70mm space 
adventure. MotionMaster draws them in and brings them back. 





OMNI FILMS 


International, Inc. 
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P.O. Box 5807/Sarasota, Florida 34277-5807/U:S.A. 
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WorpStock is a PC-based inventory control 
system with the point-of-sale, ordering and 
reporting features you need to manage your 
shop effectively. 

WorpStocx's complete POS includes a 
full-function workstation, a cash drawer and 
a receipt printer. Options include scanners 
and electronic credit card authorization and 
funds transfer. 

In addition to inventory control, complete 
Mail Order and Customer tracking packages 
are available. 

WorpStock will help you to manage your 
shop's inventory, whether it includes origi- 
nal art or costume jewelry. 

If you're thinking that you can't afford 
WorpStock for your shop, you'll be inter- 
ested to know that we've recently introduced 
special pricing for not-for-profitorganizations. 

Whether your shop is in an Aquarium or 
a Collection or a Gallery or an Institute or a 
Museum or a Society or a Zoo, there's a 
WorpStock system for you. 


Please call or write for details. 


Among the Organizations 
using WordStock are: 


A.I.A.Bookstore, Washington, DC 
Albright-Knox Art Gallery 
Armand Hammer Museum of Art 
Asia Society 

Audubon Society, Chevy Chase 
Brooklyn Museum 

Canadian Centre for Architecture 
Detroit Institute of Art 

Jewish Museum 

Mystic Marinelife Aquarium 
Mystic Seaport 

National Gallery of Canada 
Rhode Island Zoo 

San Diego Museum of Art 
Schuykill Valley Nature Center 
Toledo Museum of Art 

Walker Art Center 

Washington Project for the Arts 














The illustration 
below shows a 
non-book bar 
code label as 


printed by 
WordStock. 
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/Y up to 10 user-defined POS discounts, 
such as member or staff or student 


/ up to 99 different products, such as 
posters or jewelry or books 


/ up to 999 different sections, such as 
Impressionism or Endangered Species 


/ up to 99,999 SKUs 





\. (0) 33 Dos KOLO <4 
48 Grove Street @ Somerville, Massachusetts @ Tel (617)-666-9455 Fax (617)-666-2518 
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Detroit Historical Museum 


Detroit Historical 
Museum has opened 
Wrigley Hall: The Detroit 
Antique Toy Museum 
Gallery and an adjacent 
history education center. 
The effort represents the 
museum’s largest con- 
struction project in more 
than 20 years. The 
gallery will house exhi- 
bitions selected from 
the 10,000 toys in the 
combined holdings of 
the Lawrence Scripps 
Wilkinson Collection 
and the historical mu- 
seum’s own collection. 


American Craft 
Museum in New York 
City has launched “The 
History of Twentieth- 





Century American Craft: 


A Centenary Project.” The 
project is a 10-year effort 


to write the history of 
American craft through 
symposia, exhibitions, 


and catalogues. The sym- 


posia began in Novem- 
ber 1990 and will con- 


clude in November 1992. 


Natural History Mu- 
seum of Los Angeles 
County has imple- 
mented a temporary 
recycling project with 
Seven-Up/R.C. Bottling 
Cos., Western Division, 
and Ecolo-Haul Recy- 
cling Services. The pro- 
ject centered on the 
exhibit Snoopy: Good 


Grief! He’s 40! Because 
the comic strip character 
also is A&W’s mascot, 
the company helped 
promote the exhibit 
through advertisements. 
In exchange, the mu- 
seum gave visitors $1 off 
the exhibit’s admission 
price with an empty 
A&W soda can. Ecolo- 
Haul lent the containers 
to store the cans and de- 
livered them to a recy- 
cling center free of 
charge. 


Whale Museum in 
Friday Harbor, Wash.., 
has put the 83 orcas that 
live in Puget Sound up 
for “adoption” for a $35 
fee. The Orca Adoption 
Program allows local 
residents to support the 
museum’s education and 
research efforts while 
giving them full museum 
benefits and a picture 
and biography of their 
whale. 


Miami Youth Museum 
and Fantasy Theatre Fac- 
tory have formed a part- 
nership for a “Theatre-in- 
the-Museum” project. 
The theater will use mu- 
seum facilities and offer 
a regular schedule of per- 
formances, classes, and 
workshops for children. 
It also will develop the- 
atrical programs to com- 
plement the museum’s 
schedule of exhibitions 
and special events. 





Museum of Science 
and Industry in Chicago 
is producing the first 
IMAX/OMNIMAX film 
on Antarctica with major 
operational support from 
the National Science 
Foundation. The film 
will examine the history, 
science, ecology, and 
beauty of Antarctica 

and will be released in- 
ternationally in 1991 to 
coincide with the review 
of the 30-year-old 
Antarctic Treaty. 


Akron Art Museum 
in Akron, Ohio, has 
established the Knight 
Purchase Award for the 
acquisition of photo- 
graphic art by living 
artists. The award is 
made possible by a 
$300,000 endowment 
gift from the Knight 
Foundation. 


San Antonio Museum 
of Art has opened the 
Ewing Halsell Wing, 
adding more than 7,200 
square feet of gallery 
space to the 55,000- 
square-foot museum. 
The wing will house an- 
cient sculpture, ancient 
glass, and Greek and 
Roman decorative arts. 


Neighbors of American 
Museum of Natural 
History in New York 
City have formed Friends 
of Museum Park, Inc., 

an organization dedi- 
cated to beautifying the 
museum grounds. Fund- 
ing for the project will 
come in part from 
museum shop sales of a 
line of gifts conceived by 
Gary Trudeau, creator of 
the comic strip Doones- 


bury (and a museum 
neighbor). (1 





Neighbors of American Museum of Natural History 
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Make your next oift store collectible 
a Lasting Impression. 


Lasting Impressions are original, designs, and finished in 24kt gold 
customized museum gift store or your choice of other finishes. 
collectibles and fund-raisers, 
bearing your logo or special 
message. 


Generate revenues with elegant 
ornaments, miniature replicas, 
3-dimensional figures, bookmarks, 
Creations made of brass, they are pins, etc. that are distinctively 
delicately photo-etched in a yours — all remarkably affordable. 
multitude of patterns, colors and 


Lasting Impressions 
CHEMART COMPANY, LINCOLN, RI 


For more information, call Pat Pereira, Marketing Manager, at 
401-333-9200. Or complete and return the coupon to the right. 


For details, circle #111 on the reply card. 


Chemart Company 
11 New England Way 
Lincoln, RI 02865 


Yes, I’d like to know more about 


Chemart’s Lasting Impressions. My 
museum’s interests are: 


LJ Gift Store CL) Fundraising 
Collectibles Incentives 


Name 
Title 
Company 
Address 
City 


Telephone 
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Noteworthy 2 
Letters 7 
M Notes 8 


News and views from around the museum 
community: Two museums find that all’s fare 
in the war for public visibility; six historical 
societies interpret life on the Kansas home 
front during World War II, an unusual grants 
program pairs artistic excellence and fiscal 
responsibility; one institution’s failure is 
another's windfall; technology brings sealife 
up from the ocean and into the aquarium; 
and our friend Zachary P. Morfogen 
discusses exhibitions in the making. 


People 16 
International Report 18 
By Shirley Glubok 


Sweden’s newest museum—which is 
devoted to the 17th-century warship Vasa— 
was a work in progress for centuries. 


Architecture 21 
By Roger K. Lewis 

As these examples demonstrate, grafting a 
“branch” museum onto a mall or office 
building is delicate work indeed. 


Page 29 


Exhibits 26 
Russian America opens up a spare bedroom 
in the house of U.S. history—the time during 
the 18th and 19th centuries when the 
American northwest was a Russian colony. 


Calendar 28 


Recent Acquisitions 32 
The Shrine to Music Museum in Vermillion, 
S.D., purchases a Swiss house organ, and 
the Vesterheim Norwegian-American 
Museum in Iowa acquires a Lutheran 

church and its artifacts. 


Exhibit as Canvas 34 
By Richard Rabinowitz 

Intellectual ambition has enormously 
complicated the task of exhibition planning 
and design. Now, “conceptual” history 
museum exhibits are considered works of 
art that aim to engage visitors by blurring 
the lines between object and context. 


A Tool for Storytelling 39 
By Christopber Chadbourne 

In some innovative exhibits, “contextual 
layering” allows the telling of a story 

within a story without losing the 
organizational thread. 
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Team Players 44 
By Larry Klein 

Now that designers are fully accepted as 
members of the exhibition team, they can 
concentrate on conceptual design—but it 
wasn’t always so... 


Monologue to Dialogue 46 
By James W. Volkert 

In the evolution of presenting their 
collections to the public, museums moved 
from being bastions of the privileged to 
participatory institutions. Now they are 
entering a phase in which exhibits present 
multiple perspectives and encourage visitors 
to shape their own experiences. 


Gallery of Discovery’ 49 
By James Kelly 

The Milwaukee Public Museum—the 
institution that added dioramas to the exhibit 
vocabulary—now offers visitors a new 
temporary escape into another world. 


Professional Preparation 53 
By Jane Bedno 

To supplement the current system of 
learning on the job, graduate-level training 
programs for museum exhibit designers 

and planners are making their debut. 
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Facts On File 56 
By Suzannah Fabing 

To alleviate “computer anxiety,” curators 
should become involved in planning and 
implementing any collections automation 
project. 


Not Convinced? Read On 60 


Here are reasons that might help convince 
curators of the need to automate. 


Fighting for Culture’s Turf 61 
By Charles Alan Watkins 

Buffeted by the actions of theme parks and 
other “masqueraders,” museums now are 
struggling to exercise interpretive domain 
over their traditional subject matter. 


Special Section 67 
Forces of Change 

By Georgianna Contiguglia 

Like Denver's city builders, museums today 
must look at change as opportunity. 





Special Section 68 


Deliberating in Denver 

By Nina G. Taylor 

Museum colleagues will debate the issues 
and take advantage of professional services 
at AAM’s 86th annual meeting, May 19-23. 


Special Section 70 
List of Exhibitors 

The Law 76 
By Richard Meltzer 


Thanks to Congress (and a temporary tax 
break), 1991 could prove to be a banner 
year for museums. 


Book Review 79 
By Gary Kulik 

An assistant director at the National Museum 
of American History reviews Highbrow/ 
Lowbrow and Curators and Culture. 


Marketplace 83 


On the cover: An apogee of exhibit design in 
an art museum, /reasure Houses of Britain in 
1985-86 fabricated the domestic settings of 
500 years of British collecting. Photograph 
courtesy National Gallery of Art, 

Washington, D.C. 
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Buying Power 85 
By Steven Weintraub and Gordon Anson 
UV filters can neutralize an invisible enemy. 


Almanac 88 
In 1946, museums considered a global path. 
Government Relations 90 
By Geoffrey Platt Jr. 


Even in wartime, museums must keep up 
the good fight for government support. 


Your Vantage Point 92 
You agree: A new era of museum/Native 
American cooperation is beginning. 


index to Advertisers 94 
Photo Credits 95 
From the Director 96 
By Edward H. Able Jr. 


Here’s one way to benefit from the best our 
profession has to offer. 
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Concerning Quagmires... 


To the Editor: 

Make the Right Move (November/ 
December 1990) is an extremely useful 
and provocative analysis of the mu- 
seum director search process from the 
perspective of candidates investigating 
opportunities in the field. Although its 
negative characterization of the current 
state of institutional life is debatable, it 
is a significant contribution to the se- 
rial literature treating the governance 
and management of museums. 

As those of us who have been in- 
volved in the search process well 
know, it is frequently imperfect, un- 
predictable, and unsettling, yet it en- 
courages much constructive insti- 
tutional, as well as personal, soul 
searching and planning. Those sur- 
veying directorship options, particu- 
larly at what the author terms “quag- 
mire” museums, would do well to do 
their homework before becoming ac- 
tively committed as candidates. 

It is reassuring to note, however, 
that search practices are taking on a 
growing sophistication. Whatever their 
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state of health may be, America’s mu- 
seums are becoming more profes- 
sional in the way they select future 
leadership, and the entire field only 
stands to benefit. 


Bryant F. Tolles Jr. 
Director 

Museum Studies Program 
University of Delaware 
Newark, Del. 


To the Editor: 

I have performed audits of muse- 
ums for several years and must take 
exception to a portion of the Make the 
Right Move article. If the institution’s 
bookkeeper is incompetent or the in- 
ternal procedures so bad as to dis- 
guise an error of great size, then the 
auditor is not doing his job, and the 
museum is not receiving the service it 
deserves or is paying the auditor for. 

Problems of a financial nature 
should be located and brought to 
management’s attention by the audi- 
tor. The format of the audited financial 
statements should not look unfamiliar 
to museum professionals, because 
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most auditors use as a guideline the 
financial statement illustrations in the 
American Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants’ Audit and Accounting 
Guide “Audits of Certain Non-Profit 
Organizations.” 


Glenn E. Lacina 

Johnson, Ewing, Hinojosa, 
Cron and Co. P.C. 

McAllen, Texas 


Architectural Ego? 


To the Editor: 

I was disappointed in In the U.S. 
and Beyond, Museums Enter the Age 
of Aquariums (September/October 
1990). The article omits the problems 
associated with producing architec- 
tural gems that fail to meet the needs 
of live collections or visitors. In short, 
while looks may serve the architec- 
tural ego, they have little to do with 
creating effective cultural institutions. 


Barbara A. Birney 

Visitor Research and Exhibit Evaluation 
Brookfield Zoo 

Brookfield, Ill. 








In the War for Public Visibility, 
Two Museums Find that All’s Fare 


Two one-day projects intended to en- 
list taxicab drivers in serving as mu- 
seum ambassadors-at-large have 
reaped a windfall of publicity for the 
Art Institute of Chicago and the Na- 
tional Museum of American Art in 
Washington, D.C. Picking up an Asso- 
ciated Press news story about the 
Chicago event, newspaper editors 
from Denton, Texas, to Manchester, 
N.H., crafted headlines such as “Here’s 
the Museum; Don’t Forget the Tip” 
and “Cabbies and Cubism.” 

With financial and catering support 
from Sara Lee Corp., the Art Institute 
designated September 26, 1990, Taxi 
Day, when the Windy City’s taxi and 
limousine drivers were invited to par- 
take of a continental breakfast in the 
museum’s Stock Exchange Room and 
view the exhibition From Poussin to 
Matisse: The Russian Taste for French 
Painting, which was sponsored by 
Sara Lee. The idea: Let cabbies know 
what is happening at the Art Institute 
so they can pass the word to curious 
out-of-towners. Radio dispatchers 
spread word of the event among 
hackers, who responded enthusiasti- 
cally to the invitation. 

More than a hundred cabbies 
dropped by. Some only stopped for 
the free Danish, but others took the 
time to view the 51 French master- 
pieces on loan from the Hermitage 
Museum in Leningrad and the Pushkin 
State Museum of Fine Arts in Moscow. 
They were not charged the normal 
$6 admission charge and had the gal- 
leries all to themselves. 

Art Institute planners say they are 
pleased with the results of the exper- 
iment involving a group of locals who 
deliver large numbers of visitors to 


Nofes 


their doors but seldom come inside. 

Meanwhile, while hackers in Chicago 
were feasting on pastries and French 
painting, their counterparts in Wash- 
ington, D.C., also were enticed to visit 
a museum—this time in an effort 
to overcome one of the problems be- 
setting the National Museum of Amer- 
ican Art. 

Museum officials say many people, 
including taxi drivers, do not know 
where the museum is located. Most 
mistakenly assume that like many 
other museums with the word “na- 
tional” in their name, the American Art 
museum flanks the national Mall, ei- 
ther on Constitution or Independence 
avenues. In fact, the museum has 
been in residence at the former Patent 
Office Building for the past 22 years at 
the corner of Eighth and G streets 
Northwest. 

The decision to rectify this perva- 
sive misapprehension came from the 
museum’s director, Betsy Broun, who 
noted that a mistake was made even 
on the map of the city’s acclaimed 
rapid transit system, Metro. Often, she 
reports, potential visitors are dropped 
off by cabbies at the National Mu- 
seum of American History. So Broun 
invited taxi drivers to stop by on 
September 15 for a free box lunch 
and a museum souvenir—an air fresh- 
ener, with the museum’s address on 
the back, shaped in the form of Luis 
Jimenez’s fiberglass sculpture Va- 
quero, which also graces the museum 
entrance. 

At the end of a three-hour period, 
nearly 400 cabbies had taken up the 
offer and were welcomed by the 





museum’s docents, who also coaxed 
a few to pose for snapshots. 

Bertram E. Barton, of Comfort Cab 
197, summed it up for The Washing- 
ton Post this way: “I know the mu- 
seum has been here for a while, but I 
didn’t know the name. I'll remember it 
now for sure.” 


Six Historical Societies in Kansas 
Interpret the WW Il Home Front 


Collaborative projects are no cinch to 
pull off. But for small institutions, they 
can provide one welcome solution to 
a common two-part problem—lack of 
both financial and interpretive re- 
sources. Claudia Finley, who as assis- 
tant director of the Reno County His- 
torical Society in Kansas is serving as 
project manager for one such effort, 
wrote Museum News recently with the 
story of how a collaborative project in 
her state is enabling six local historical 
societies to interpret the World War II 
home front in their counties. She 
writes: 

Researching and Interpreting World 
War II and the Kansas Home Front 
brought together six Kansas historical 
societies and is assisting them in 
preparing for the 50th anniversary of 
the U.S. entry into World War II. The 
collaboration affords small museums 
the opportunity to work with people 
who can offer specific advice on indi- 
vidual concerns. Funded by the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Humanities, 
the project is cosponsored by the Ray 
E. and Stella Dillon Foundation and 
Reno County’s historical society in 
Hutchinson, Kan. 

The project’s goals are to establish 
a network between institutions with 
similar challenges and limited re- 
sources and allow each to build upon 
the others’ ideas; to encourage each 
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Volunteers at the National Museum of American Art in Washington, D.C., distribute free lunches 
to cabbies in an attempt to make them more aware of the museum's not-on-the-Mall location. 


institution to examine and evaluate its 
collections for gaps in portraying its 
county’s role during World War II; to 
assist each historical society in design- 
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ing exhibits and programming around 
the theme of the World War II home 
front; and to help each institution de- 
velop proposals to national, state, lo- 
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cal, or private granting agencies for 
project funding. 

Each institution committed a team 
of four members, a hybrid of museum 
professionals and volunteers, to par- 
ticipate in a series of five monthly 
training seminars. The first month, hu- 
manists discussed American military 
history, the role of women during the 
war, the American home front, and 
the Kansas home front. The following 
four seminars were technical in na- 
ture, covering local history research, 
oral history research, publishing and 
editing local history, and exhibiting lo- 
cal history. Informal round table ses- 
sions followed each seminar. 

A panel review concluded the semi- 
nar series. Three humanists returned to 
meet with each team and discuss the 
institution’s program and exhibit plans. 
Panelists also critiqued applications to 
granting institutions, offering sugges- 
tions to strengthen the proposals. 

The exhibits and programs now be- 
ing developed vary from site to site, 
but each is implementing many, in- 
cluding reading and discussion pro- 
grams and a film series featuring 1940s 
cartoons and movies. Institutions in 
Johnson County and Republic County 
are designing permanent exhibitions; 
other participants are designing tem- 
porary displays. One—the Riley County 
Historical Society—plans to turn its 
historic Wolf-Butterfield house into a 
wartime household. 

Although collaborative projects are 
becoming increasingly popular with 
foundations and granting agencies 
(they involve a variety of people and 
geographic areas and provide much 
exposure for each dollar spent), they 
have other advantages as well. In this 
situation, collaboration has resulted in 
small institutions getting historical and 
technical information they otherwise 
would do without. By developing the 
same theme and working toward the 
same goals, they are building mutually 
beneficial relationships that we expect 
will provide long-term benefits. 


This Grant Program Pairs Artistic 
Excellence and Fiscal Responsibility 


With economic trials challenging cul- 
tural institutions of all types and sizes, 
there is some welcome news for 


15 New York City African-American, 
Latino, and Asian-American arts orga- 
nizations. The Lila Wallace-Reader’s 
Digest Fund and the New York City 
Department of Cultural Affairs have 
nominated the institutions to partici- 
pate in a program that will assist their 
long-term development. 

Officially designated the Lila Wal- 
lace-Reader’s Digest Arts Stabilization 
Initiative, the project’s goal is to im- 
prove the financial stability of the or- 
ganizations by providing financial 
management assistance and grants of 
as much as $1 million. 

The cultural organizations—includ- 
ing Bronx Museum of the Arts, El 
Museo del Barrio, Jamaica Arts Center, 
Museum of Contemporary Hispanic 
Art, and Studio Museum in Harlem — 
were nominated on criteria estab- 
lished by the National Arts Stabiliza- 
tion Fund. The criteria include artistic 
achievements and leadership in addi- 
tion to such financial considerations as 
annual operating budget and net cur- 
rent deficit. The organizations also 
must have been in continuous opera- 
tion for the past five years. 

Fund president Marcia T. Thomp- 
son says, “We commend the Lila Wal- 
lace-Reader’s Digest Fund for making 
this initiative possible and providing 
an opportunity for these organiza- 
tions to demonstrate that fiscal re- 
sponsibility and artistic excellence 
are not only compatible but mutually 
sustaining.” 

Nomination alone does not guaran- 
tee a grant award. Organizations must 
first complete the qualification pro- 
cess, which involves a thorough finan- 
cial examination and analysis as well 
as an organizational self-evaluation, 
culminating in a comprehensive plan 
that addresses the institution’s long- 
term budgetary priorities. 

The grants are designed to strengthen 
the organizations’ capital bases. Dur- 
ing the first year of the grant term, the 
funds can be used to eliminate as 
much as 50 percent of the net current 
deficit. The grants also are designed to 
establish a revolving working capital 
reserve with four annual installments 
paid over five years. The organizations 
must meet financial performance tar- 
gets, however, to receive the addi- 
tional grant installments. 
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The Stabilization Initiative is a joint 
venture administered by the National 
Arts Stabilization Fund, which has 
been involved in similar projects in 
Boston, Kansas City, and Seattle. 


In New York, One Institution’s 
Failure Is Another’s Windfall 


A 150-year-old bank’s demise has be- 
come a New York museum ’s windfall. 

The Seamen’s Bank for Savings, 
whose history mirrored that of New 
York as a leading seaport, failed last 
April and its assets were taken over by 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
(F.D.I.C.). The Chase Manhattan Bank 
bought the Seamen’s Bank’s deposits 
and began operating the insolvent 
bank’s 13 branches. But cash wasn’t 
the Seamen’s Bank’s only asset. 

The F.D.I.C. also assumed the 
bank’s collection of more than 2,000 
objects that record New York’s rich 
maritime history. The F.D.I.C., seeking 
to raise cash to pay off the bank’s 
creditors, wasn’t quite sure what to do 
with the collection, which includes oil 
paintings, prints and drawings, models 
of ships, and scrimshaw. The bank’s 
failure had barely been announced 
when the South Street Seaport Mu- 
seum stepped forward. 

“We had known about the collec- 
tion for many years, although we had 
seen very little of it. Some of the paint- 
ings were hung in the bank’s corpo- 
rate offices, some in [the bank’s] 
branches,” said Peter Neill, the mu- 
seum’s president. “They had been col- 
lecting for more than 150 years. .. .We 
knew it was the preeminent private 
maritime collection in the country.” 

On the day the F.D.I.C. announced 
it was closing the bank, Neill called 
the federal agency to ask about the 
disposition of the collection. “They 
were probably pleased I called,” he 
said. “They weren’t sure what to do 
with it all. 

“My first impression was that they 
couldn’t sell it to us. I proposed that the 
museum manage the collection for the 
government, but that idea didn’t fly,” 
Neill said. What Neill feared most was 
that the F.D.I.C. would eventually auc- 
tion off the collection, piece by piece. 

Neill began contacting members of 
New York State’s congressional dele- 
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This painting of New York harbor is from the South Street Seaport Museum's new collection. 


gation to seek their support in obtain- 
ing or managing the collection, and he 
began writing letters to the F.D.L.C. to 
persuade the agency that the public 
interest would be served if the collec- 


tion were kept intact and administered 
by a museum such as his, whose mis- 
sion is to tell the story of New York’s 
maritime history. 

“It was clear that they weren’t go- 


Woodburn 
Associates 


Fund Raising Counsel 


ing to give it away,” Neill said. “They 
had to maximize their return.” 

After weeks of discussions, the 
South Street Seaport Museum and the 
F.D.1.C. negotiated an arrangement in 
which the museum would have the 
exclusive right to bid for the entire 
collection. The F.D.I.C. had the collec- 
tion appraised by two auction houses, 
and the museum did its own ap- 
praisal. The museum bid $3.4 million, 
and the F.D.I.C. accepted it in early 
November. 

The museum’s work was _ hardly 
over. The F.D.1.C. and the museum ar- 
ranged to complete the sale by early 
February, giving the museum barely 
two months to raise the money. As 
this article was written in January, the 
museum had received pledges of $2 
million and had made arrangements 
for a loan to buy the collection, in 
case all $3.4 million had not been 
raised, Neill said. 

And what will the museum get for 
that sum? A spectacular cornucopia of 
maritime art and artifacts, most of 
them concerning New York City, in- 
cluding oil paintings of ships, a figure 


Providing the finest in personalized fund raising services for over fifteen years. We provide 
counsel in fund raising for capital/endowment campaigns, feasibility studies, membership 
programs, annual appeals, and development program analysis specializing in the museum and 


historic agency field. 
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head, ephemera such as “clipper 
cards” (which are colorful hand bills), 
numerous prints, drawings, and scrim- 
shaw. One particularly prized object is 
a sailor’s violin with a scrimshawed 
finger board, “a remarkable artifact,” 
said Neill. 

Neill said the collection is a “perfect 
fit” for the museum. Its strength has 
been its collection of ships, which 
Neill says is the largest in the world. 
The ships are docked on the East 
River, next to the seaport, which is a 
collection of restored 19th-century 
commercial buildings in lower Man- 
hattan. But the museum’s collection of 
fine art, particularly paintings, has 
been, Neill confessed, “deficient.” 

“In one giant leap our fine arts col- 
lection will go from mediocre to ex- 
ceptional,” he said. 


Technology Brings Sealife Up from 
The Ocean and Into the Aquarium 


Visitors to the Monterey Bay Aquar- 
ium now can witness the wonders of 
nearby ocean life without donning 
scuba gear and wet suits. 


Live museum broadcasts from below Monterey Bay feature underwater creatures like this ema. 


Live from the Deep Canyon brings 
real-time oceanographic investigation 
conducted by the California aquar- 
ium’s research institute into the audi- 
torium, where computer technology 


ad the can burial vault 


iS | a of the Mastaba exhibit at the 


cn the reply card, 


L ale man- -made materials, they dupli- 
; aC the texture lars coloration of the 


opens up many educational possibili- 
ties. A live video broadcast sends pic- 
tures of animals and flora from 3,000 
feet below the surface of the bay. 
According to Mark Shelley, presi- 
















M NOTES 


(3) Microwave relay station ( 
nt 


Transmitting from under the bay to the aquarium’s auditorium requires innovative technology. 


dent of the exhibit design firm Sea 
Studios, “Specialized video cameras 
mounted outside a remotely operated 
submersible transmit images via a 
1,500-meter fiber optic tether to the in- 
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stitute’s research ship. Pilots on board 
the ship control the movement of the 
submersible and its cameras. Images 
they see in the ship’s control room are 
transmitted by microwave to a relay 
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station on top of a local mountain 
peak. The microwave signal is then 
beamed to a satellite dish at the aquar- 
ium, where it is routed to a video pro- 
jector in the aquarium’s auditorium.” 
Along with monitoring the live im- 
age of the submersible’s explorations, 
the aquarium audience also can fol- 
low changes in measurements of wa- 
ter temperature, depth, and salinity as 
the remote ocean vehicle ventures 
into new stretches of the submarine 
canyon. Steve Webster, the aquarium’s 
director of education, says, “Every sin- 
gle trip, they find something new, 
some animal that no one has seen be- 
fore. It’s exciting for us to be able to 
share these voyages with visitors.” 
The thrill, however, is not limited to 
passive observation of the televised 
images. An interactive component in- 
volves educators interpreting what is 
seen on the screen with the help of a 
visual encyclopedia on a laser disc 
controlled from an electronic podium. 
By touching the computer screen, the 
aquarium biologist in charge can alter- 
nate between live footage and the en- 
cyclopedia, which contains video seg- 
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ments and still photographs pertaining 
to more than 180 animals, habitats, 
people, and pieces of equipment used 
in underwater research. Supplemental 
and explanatory notes appear on the 
computer screen that assist the educa- 
tor in answering questions about the 
projected marine images and oceano- 
graphic technology. 

The intent: Visitors to the Monterey 
Bay Aquarium should leave with 
some understanding and appreciation 
of the work being done at the re- 
search institute testing new technolo- 
gies for studying the chemistry, biol- 
ogy, and geology of the deep sea. 


Here’s Some of What You 
Have to Look Forward To 


Our friend Zachary P. Morfogen, con- 
sultant and publisher of an arts 
newsletter, once again sends Museum 
News readers word of upcoming mu- 
seum exhibitions: 


tions in Washington, D.C., will circu- 
late Encountering the New World: A 
Columbus Quincentennial Celebra- 
tion from the John Carter Brown Li- 
brary, Brown University during 1992. 

© Looking forward to 1996, when 
Atlanta will host the Olympic Games, 
the city’s High Museum of Art is 
preparing The Measure of All Things, 
an art exhibition focusing on the hu- 
man quest for identity. 

* The Fine Arts Museums of San 
Francisco; the Amon Carter Museum 
in Fort Worth, Texas; and the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New York 
are organizing for late 1992 and early 
1993 the exhibition The Still Life 
Paintings of William Harnett, featur- 
ing 50 of the 19th-century painter's 
works. 


ning a national tour of California art- 
work donated to the museum by 
Frederick R. Weisman. 

” The Art of Looking: John Ruskin 
and the Victorian Eye is being orga- 
nized by the Phoenix Art Museum for 
1993. After its Arizona venue, the 
show will travel. 
® Indianapolis’s National Art Mu- 
seum of Sport will open Spirit of 
America in winter 1993 and then orga- 


nize a tour. 1 
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The Highlight 


Great works of all ages are in your 
care. Protect their environment as 
well as their safety with this hand- 
some display case from Oro. It 
features a large, dust free viewing 
area, and maximum security is 
assured by three locks. The glass 
front panel opens on a full length 
piano hinge. Optional light box 
floods the interior with non-glare, 
diffused light. All glass is tempered 
for safety. Shipped ready to use. 
Environmental protection, security 
and excellent viewing area on 
three sides. For further information, 
call or write today. 
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be: 


Barbara Joans to 
director, Vera Mae 
Fredrickson to projects 
coordinator, and Leslie 
Fleming to projects as- 
sistant, Merritt Museum 
of Anthropology, Oak- 
land, Calif. 





1 





Ann R. Leven to deputy 
treasurer, National 
Gallery of Art, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Billie K. Bailey to 
director, Grout Museum 
of History and Science, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 


Kathryn K. Matthew 
to director, New Mexico 
Museum of Natural 
History and Science, 
Albuquerque, N.M. 





Steven Newsome to 
director, Anacostia Muse- 
um, Washington, D.C. 


Paul Storch to objects 
conservator, Minnesota 
Historical Society, 

St. Paul, Minn. 
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James W. Bradley 
to director, Robert S. 
Peabody Museum, 
Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass. 


David C. Levy to 
president and director, 
Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D.C. 


Jean Willoughby 
Ashton to library direc- 
tor, New-York Historical 
Society, New York. 


Susan Longhenry to 
curator of education, 
Georgia Museum of Art, 
Athens, Ga. 





Jaquelyn R. Kitzelman 
to program development 
director, Museum of Out- 
door Arts, Englewood, 
Colo. 


Priscilla Stratten to 
operations manager, and 
Rachel Lerner to infor- 
mation officer and mem- 
bership coordinator, 
David and Alfred Smart 
Museum of Art, Universi- 
ty of Chicago. 


Stephen Fleischman 
to director, Madison Art 
Center, Madison, Wis. 





PEOPLE _ 





s.> 
Victor D. Simmons to 
staff lecturer, Art Institute 
of Chicago. 


Susan Jackson to site 
director and education 
coordinator, Historic 
Camden, Camden, S.C. 


Claudia J. Nicholson 
to curator of collections, 
Robinson State Museum, 
South Dakota Historical 
Society, Pierre, $.D. 


Preston Metcalf to 
curator of education, 
Lisa Ramirez to assis- 
tant curator, Carol 
Carnoy to education 
assistant, and Clarissa 
Welsh Petriceks to 
public relations/member- 
ship coordinator, Triton 
Museum of Art, Santa 
Clara, Calif. 





Alan L. Hankin to asso- 
ciate director of programs 
and exhibits, New Eng- 
land Aquarium, Boston. 





Timothy C. Novak to 
curator/coordinator, MSC 
Forsyth Center Galleries, 
Texas A&M University, 
College Station, Texas. 


Keith L. Barr to director, 
Peoria Historical Society, 
Peoria, Ill. 


John Greene to educa- 
tion director, Panhandle- 
Plains Historical Muse- 
um, Canyon, Texas. 


Trish Thompson to c. 
rator of education, Muse- 
um of Arts and Sciences, 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 


Goéry Delacéte to 
director, Exploratorium, 
San Francisco. 


Gerry Riggs to 
exhibition coordinator, 
Colorado Springs Fine 
Arts Center, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 


Anne W. Ackerson to 
director, Rensselaer 
County Historical Soci- 
ety, Troy, N.Y. 


Kathy Halbreich to di- 
rector, Walker Art Center, 
Minneapolis. 


Ronni Baer to associate 
curator of European art, 
High Museum of Art, 
Atlanta. 





David W. Hennage to 
vice president for admin- 
istration, L. Stephen 
Bishop to director of 
Omnimax exhibition and 
distribution, and Gerald 
M. Hubbard to director 
of facilities, Museum of 
Science and Industry, 
Chicago. 


Anne Isenhower to 
marketing and communi- 
cations assistant, Atlanta 
Historical Society, 
Atlanta. 


James Moznette to as- 
sociate director for exter- 
nal affairs, and Steven 
C. Brown to assistant 
curator of Native Ameri- 
can art, Seattle Art Muse- 
um, Seattle. 





Edward J. Nygren to 
curator of art collections, 
Huntington Library, Art 
Collections, and Botani- 
cal Gardens, San Marino, 


Calif. J 


Please send personnel 
information to Nina G. 
Taylor, Editorial Assistant, 
Museum News, AAM, 
1225 Eye St. N.W., Suite 
200, Washington, D.C. 
20005. 
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Insights: Museums, Visitors, 
Attitudes, and Expectations 
presents the findings from a 
research project involving a con- 
sortium of 1] American art mu- 
seums that joined forces to better 
understand themselves from the 
perspectives of their visitors. 
Insights includes both a publication 
and an hour-long videotape. 

The publication includes: 

@ asummary of the focus group 
process and the findings; 

m proceedings from a symposium 











held on the project’s findings; and 


WHAT DO VISITORS EXPECT 
from museums, and how 


are their expectations met? 


m synopses of néw projects 
resulting from the focus groups. 
The hour-long VHS 1/2-inch 
videotape includes: 

mw a 15-minute overview of the 
focus groups, and 

m 45 minutes of in-depth excerpts 
of focus-group sessions from five 
participating museums. 

ORDERING INFORMATION 

Please send your order to: 

The J. Paul Getty Book 
Distribution Center 

GCEA-3 

P.O. Box 2112 

Santa Monica, CA 90406 





The publication ar 
of charge; please pay $5.00 in 
advance for shipping and handling. 
To order by mail, send a check or 
money order made payable to Getty 
Trust Publications or provide Visa 
or MasterCard number with the 
expiration date. 

If you would like more information 
or wish to order on your credit 


card by phone, please call 213/453- 
5302. 

Please allow four to six weeks for 
delivery. 
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weden’s Newest Museum Was a 
Work in Progress for Centuries 


at 


By Shirley Glubok 





Recovered from her watery grave after more than 300 years, the restored man-of-war Vasa now is on display in her own museum in Stockholm. 


he man-of-war Vasa, the ill-fated 

pride of the Swedish Navy that 

lay on the floor of Stockholm har- 
bor for more than 300 years, now sits 
under a dramatic golden copper roof 
rising above the trees of Stockholm’s 
Djurgarden, a park that was once the 
royal hunting preserve. The Vasa Mu- 
seum is Scandinavia’s newest, but it 
tells a story that harkens back centuries. 
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That story began in 1625, when 
King Gustavas II ordered the building 
of a man-of-war to strengthen his 





fleet in the Baltic. The vessel, covered 
with gilded and painted wood sculp- 
ture, including a bust of the young 
king and the royal coat-of-arms, was 
three-masted and carried 10 sails and 
64 bronze guns. More than a thou- 
sand oaks were felled for her con- 
struction, and 400 men were hired to 
build her. 

Her dramatic launching came three 
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years later on a clear Sunday after- 
noon in early August, when she set 
out for a short pleasure trip with 150 
on board. Music filled the air as thou- 
sands assembled along the shore of 
Stockholm harbor. After a salute was 
fired, a powerful gust blew suddenly. 
The Vasa began to heel, and then she 
righted herself. Then a more powerful 
gust, and she heeled again, tilting so 
far over that water gushed into the 
open, lower gun ports. The warship 
went over on her side and sank, tak- 
ing 50 passengers with her. 

The vessel’s captain, SOfring Hans- 
son, narrowly escaped the disaster 
and soon was imprisoned and interro- 
gated at the Royal Castle. The Royal 
Court wanted to know if he had been 
drinking, but it determined that nei- 
ther Hansson nor any members of his 
crew was intoxicated. Captain Hans- 
son maintained that the sinking was 
caused by deficient construction: The 
ship was top-heavy, with tall masts 
and massive guns, each of which 
weighed a ton. The Vasa needed 
twice as much ballast, but there was 
not enough space in the hold. 


Your visitors will participate in a 


“swear you're really there” educa- thes 


tional adventure, possible only 
through entertainment simulation. 
The SR2 experience, from Doron 
Precision Systems, is a compact, 
42 passenger, modular unit 
that requires just 300 square feet 
of space. SR2’s are safe, easily 
moved, virtually maintenance 
free and can accommodate any 
museum's crowds. 

Choose from over 20 exciting, 
re-themeable programs ranging 
from tours of New York and San 
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Thirty-six years later, a group of ad- 
venturers, using a primitive diving 
bell, salvaged all but 11 of the ship’s 
64 guns. After that, she lay untouched 
for more than three centuries. 

In 1953, Anders Franzen, a Swedish 
engineer with a passion for naval war- 
fare, started searching for the Vasa, 
beginning in the archives, where a 
number of documents relating to the 
warship were preserved. Once Fran- 
zen determined the general location, 
divers dragged Stockholm harbor. Af- 
ter three years, one of the divers came 
up with a plug of blackened oak; a 
few days later, divers found the Vasa, 
approximately 110 feet below the sur- 
face. 

With the assistance of the Swedish 
Navy, salvage divers dug tunnels un- 
der the ship’s hull so cables could be 
laid to raise her. A nationwide “Save 
the Vasa” campaign was started to 
pay for raising the 12,000-ton ship, 
which was larger and older than any 
other vessel ever raised. The plan was 
to lift her to the surface in stages 
while towing her little by little into 
shallower water. The Vasa finally 
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J 
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PRECISION SYSTEMS, INC. 


“THE PIONEERS IN ENTERTAINMENT SIMULATION” 
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As depicted in this watercolor by Bjorn 
Landstrom, the Vasa fires a salute before 
capsizing on her maiden voyage in 1628. 


broke the surface in 1961, was 
pumped out and then floated into a 
dock at Beckholmen. There, she was 
mounted on a concrete pontoon and 


Francisco to thrilling land, sea and 


» =. gir adventures. Best of all, we can 


customize a program for your 
museum to compliment existing or 
new exhibits. 

For more information, contact 
Doron Precision Systems today! 


PO. Box 400 
Binghamton, NY 13902 
(607) 772-4610 

FAX (607) 772-6760 
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covered by a huge aluminum shelter. 

Senior archaeologist Per Lundstr6m 
set to work registering each object 
found on board. Everything, including 
mast and sails, had to be preserved; 
conservation continued for 20 years. 
The wood was treated and the rusted 
bolts replaced. A temporary preserv- 
ing shop, to treat the wood,”-was set 
up; an automatic spraying device was 
installed, producing a thick mist to 
prevent the hull from drying too 
quickly. While she was being pre- 
served, visitors could see the Vasa in 
her temporary quarters. It became the 
most popular museum attraction in 
Scandinavia, with more than 11 mil- 
lion visitors viewing the work in 
progress. Eventually, the entire ship 
was rebuilt and refurnished with orig- 
inal decorations in place. 

Meanwhile, work began in 1987 on 
a spacious concrete and copper build- 
ing to house the boat. The design by 
Swedish architects G6ran Mansson 
and Marianne Dahlback was chosen 
from 364 competition entries. What 
makes the structure particularly inter- 
esting is how it was built: In Decem- 
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ber 1988, the Vasa was towed into 
place in the Galar, a former naval 
yard, and the museum building was 
built around her. The new museum 
opened in summer 1990. 


Exhibits along the Vasa 
museum s galleries tell of 
the ship's origin and 
sinking, her discovery and 
salvaging, the carvers of 
the ornamentation, life in 
17th-century Sweden, 
and the barsh 
conditions of life at sea 


To preserve the boat, humidity at 
the facility is kept between 57 and 60 
percent and the temperature between 
17 and 20 degrees Celsius. Entry is on 
a level with the ship’s original water 
line, where the flooring is cobblestone 


to suggest a quay. There are galleries 
on seven levels, where visitors can 
study the ship from various angles and 
examine the carvings. 

Exhibits along the galleries tell of 
the ship’s origin and sinking, its dis- 
covery and salvaging, the master 
carvers of the ornamentation, life in 
17th-century Sweden, and the harsh 
conditions of life at sea. Visitors also 
can step onto a reconstruction of the 
gun deck and experience the feeling 
of being aboard. 

Many artifacts are exhibited, includ- 
ing 4,000 coins (most of them copper) 
and a seaman’s chest that never had 
been unpacked (containing clothing 
and a hat). A senior officer’s cabin is 
richly furnished with pewter, glass, and 
china tableware; medical equipment 
includes such items as wooden ladles, 
a mortar, a pillbox, and a pewter flask. 

Additionally, to help people under- 
stand why the Vasa capsized, a com- 
puter terminal enables visitors to “sail” 
the ship, testing her stability. With an- 
other program, it is possible to move 
around inside the Vasa, exploring her 
historic nooks and crannies. L] 


Exhibition & Graphic Design / Museum Planning 
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programming. Major themes 
interpreted are Sing Sing Prison 


OSSINING URBAN CULTURAL 
PARK VISITOR CENTER 
Ossining, New York 


Research, design and production 
of exhibits and audio-visual 
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Grafting a ‘Branch’ Museum Onto 
A Mall or Office Is Delicate Work 


ith commercial property va- 

cancy rates on the rise in 

many American cities and 
suburbs, and with commercial devel- 
opers and owners always in need of 
special events or magnetic attractions 
to increase visits by potential cus- 
tomers, some museums are finding 
new opportunities by establishing 
satellite galleries. 

This is not a new idea. Several suc- 
cessful efforts have been made to 
transport art from the traditional mu- 
seum out into the everyday, intensely 
populated, more commercial world. 


By Roger K. Lewis 


The Rouse Co., primarily a shop- 
ping center developer, has its “Art in 
the Marketplace” program, established 
in 1977 to bring community “cultural 
institutions and artists to the market- 
place.” Last year it received a grant 


Roger K. Lewis, FAIA, is an ar- 
chitect and professor of archi- 
tecture at the University of 
Maryland. He writes an archi- 
tecture column for The Wash- 
ington Post. 


from the National Endowment for the 
Arts to further such efforts. 

The Whitney Museum of American 
Art has four branch museums, three in 
Manhattan and one in Fairfield County, 
Conn., all the result of mutually bene- 
ficial deals struck with corporate part- 
ners and hosts to make outreach af- 
fordable. The Wall Street branch was 
the first, opening in 1973 with the sup- 
port of the Lower Manhattan business 


The sculpture court of the Whitney Museum's 
branch at Philip Morris headquarters in New 
York aims to bring art to where people are. 





ARCHITECTURE 





Atlanta's High Museum of Art places part of its collection in the downtown Georgia-Pacific Center. 


community; this branch moved later 
into 3,200 square feet of space in Park 
Tower Realty’s building at Federal Re- 
serve Plaza. In 1981, Champion Inter- 


Custom 
fabricators 
for quality 
CONSCIOUS 


designers 
and 
museums. 


Exhibits Unlimited 
4306 Wheeler Avenue 
Alexandria, Va. 22304 
703-370-0500 


Contact: 
John L. Bank 
or Andrew Robertson 


national Corp. gave 3,600 square feet 
to the museum in its new headquarters 
building in Stamford. Thanks to the 
largesse of the Philip Morris Co., the 


The World of Coca-Cola 
Documenting a 104-year history with nearly 1000 artifacts relating to 
Coca-Cola, the exhibitions were designed by Staples & Charles Ltd and 


fabricated by Exhibits Unlimited, Inc. 
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Whitney created a 1,100-square-foot 
gallery, plus a 5,200-square-foot sculp- 
ture court, at the company’s eastside 
headquarters in 1983. And in 1986, the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society pro- 
vided the museum’s fourth and biggest 
branch, two 3,000-square-foot galleries 
flanking the atrium lobby of Equi- 
table’s new westside headquarters 
building. 

In Atlanta, the High Museum of Art 
opened its first branch in 1986 in the 
Georgia-Pacific Center, a downtown 
office building project developed by a 
joint venture of Georgia-Pacific and 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
which also built the museum facility. 
Operating funds come from the Fulton 
County Arts Council. Occupying al- 
most 5,000 square feet on two levels 
connected by ramps within a long 
sliver of vertical space, the gallery is 
topped by a vaulted ceiling allowing 
controlled daylight to filter in. The 
project, designed by Scogin, Elam and 
Bray, received an A.I.A. national de- 
sign award in 1988. 

The Kansas City Museum recently 
established a downtown satellite— 
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containing some 6,000 square feet— 
located on the third floor of a multi- 
level retail shopping complex at the 
base of the city’s second tallest office 
building, the 38-story Town Pavilion. 
The branch is dedicated to large-scale 
traveling exhibits on history, science, 
and technology, plus portions of the 
museum’s own collections. The mu- 
seum’s primary facility, Corinthian 
Hall, a 52-room mansion remote from 
downtown, rarely drew more than 
100,000 visitors each year. With the 
opening of the downtown satellite in 
1988, annual attendance has reached 
250,000, elevating the museum from 
the 19th to the sixth most popular at- 
traction in Kansas City. Much of this is 
attributable to the appeal of museum 
programs—such as Dinosaurs Alive— 
which draw families with children 
from all over the region who might 
otherwise never set foot in a museum. 
And popular exhibits have provided a 
welcome boost for Town Pavilion’s 
merchants as well. 

Of course, when museums open 
branches in easily accessible, rentable 
spaces of retail shopping centers or 
office buildings, critical architectural 
issues arise. 

An appropriate location offering 
good public visibility and accessibil- 
ity—coupled with the symbiotic pres- 
ence of other commercial, recreational, 
or cultural activities—is essential if the 
museum satellite’s presence is to be 
felt. But equally important, even 
leasable spaces provided at no cost 
must prove to be suitable for exhibi- 
tion purposes. Among the primary 
considerations: 

© Size and configuration. Is the 
space available large enough and ap- 
propriately shaped for whatever func- 
tions—public entry and control, exhi- 
bition, curatorial preparation and 
conservation, storage, research, ad- 
ministration, museum shop—are envi- 
sioned? Ceiling height may be the 
most limiting spatial factor in many 
circumstances. 

© Lighting. Can a proper exhibition 
lighting system be installed? Electric 
power distribution and capacity must 
be verified. Sometimes a building’s 
electrical service must be beefed up 
if unforeseen electrical loads are in- 
troduced. 
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~ Climate control. How well does 
the building’s heating, ventilating, and 
air conditioning system satisfy the en- 
vironmental needs of the museum 
branch? Are there other building ten- 
ants who introduce pollutants (greasy 
french fry exhaust comes to mind) 
into the building’s interior atmosphere 
that could damage artwork? An inde- 
pendent mechanical system may be 
needed to control temperature and 
humidity within the museum’s space. 


Creating a satisfactory 
museum satellite is costly, 
both for construction and 

operation. So willing 
and financially capable 
sponsors—corporations, 
individuals, governmental 
and cultural 
organizations—must be in 
for the long haul 


© Security. Can the space be ade- 
quately controlled when open to visi- 
tors and thoroughly secured when 
closed? More is at issue than lockable 
doors and alarm systems. Enclosing 
walls, floors, and ceilings of tenant 
spaces may be easily broken through 
or have concealed penetrations. They 
should be inspected and, if necessary, 
reinforced to discourage intruders. 

Creating an architecturally satisfac- 
tory museum satellite is obviously a 
costly undertaking, both for construc- 
tion and for ongoing operation and 
maintenance. Therefore, willing and 
financially capable sponsors—corpo- 
rations, individuals, governmental and 
cultural organizations—must be in for 
the long haul. It’s not enough just to 
have free space. 

As more museums create satellites 
and reach new audiences by becom- 
ing tenants in the commercial market- 
place, those who stand to benefit 
—museums, landlords, merchants— 
ultimately will need to consider the 
options carefully. [| 


















“The STARLAB is 
by far our most popular 
exhibit whether at the science 
center or off-site. It’s always 
a big hit.” Ruth Landsberg, 
Planetanum 
Coordinator 














































STARLAB 


The Portable Planetarium System 


Discovery Hall, in Austin, TX, has 
two STARLABS, one which provides 
on-site shows and the other that is 
used in their active community 
outreach program. STARLAB 
averages 10-12 field trips a week to 
schools, colleges, science festivals, 
science fairs, and day care centers. 

Discovery Hall trains volunteers 
to become “STAR GUIDES”. They 
are drawn from high school and 
college students as well as adults in 
the community. Landsberg, who 
also coordinates the volunteer 
program explains, “In order to 
become certified, they must attend a 
training session, several STARLAB 
shows and finally present their own 
show. Volunteers are very important 
to the Discovery Hall STARLAB 
program’. 

Landsberg travels about the 
many counties around Austin 
working in the schools with students 
of all ages. Her goals: to get 
youngsters excited about astronomy 
and out stargazing that same night, 
or into the school library to read 
about what they learned in 
STARLAB. She helps them learn 
that astronomy is not beyond their 
reach and that it sure is fun. 

For more information about 
STARLAB, please call toll-free: 
1-800-537-8703 








LEARNING TECHNOLOGIES, INC. 

STARLAB Planetarium Systems 

59 Walden Street, Cambridge, MA 02140 
(800) 537-8703 FAX: (617) 547-2686 
New!!! For Astronomy, Earth 


Science, Physics: Project STAR 
hands-on astronomy materials. 
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only went up—and the higher the risk, 

the bigger the gain. Nowadays, many 
investors are learning that the risks are real. 
What goes up can come down. 

But how well your retirement investments 
perform throughout your career can deter- 
mine how well you'll live when you retire. 
Especially in times like these, it’s important 
to know that your retirement funds are well- 
managed. But how do you judge? Consider 
these principles: 


RETIREMENT INVESTING IS LONG TERM 


A long-term view helps you avoid short-term 
risks. When you make steady contributions to 
your retirement plan over long periods, you 
minimize the effects of market fluctuations, 
and you gain the advantages of compounded 
growth and interest. 

TIAA, an insurance company, backs your 
traditional annuity with long-term mortgages, 
bonds, and real estate investments. And 
TIAAs size and strong capital base mean it 
can ride out swings in the market—buying or 
selling only when the time is right. 

The bottom line: because of its stability; 
sound investments, and overall financial 
strength, TIAA has received the highest pos- 
sible ratings from all three of the industry’s 
leading independent rating agencies—A+ 
(Superion from A.M. Best Co., Aaa from 
Moody’, and AAA from Standard & Poor’. 


DIVERSIFY FOR SAFETY AND GROWTH 


A diverse mix of quality investments helps 
protect you from market volatility and lets you 
benefit from the strengths of several types of 
investments. Most retirement experts recom- 
mend diversification as the key to successful 
retirement savings. 

You get opportunities for widespread diver- 
sity with each of CREF’s variable annuity 
accounts. The CREF Stock Account holds a 
broad portfolio of domestic and foreign stocks, 
and CREF’s Social Choice Account invests in a 
balanced portfolio of stocks, bonds and money 
market instruments. CREF’s Money Market 
and Bond Market Accounts offer you further 
avenues to diversification. 


H or a while, it seemed that investments 


TAKE APPROPRIATE RISKS—NOT MORE 


Try to strike a balance. Be conservative 
enough so the resources will be there when 
you need them. But look for enough growth 
potential that your retirement income will 
support the kind of retirement you want. 


PAY ATTENTION TO PERFORMANCE 


Compare your investments’ performance to 
their stated objectives. Have they done what 
they said they would do? Over long periods? 


TTAAS strong returns have led the industry for 
over forty years! TIAA guarantees your prin- 
cipal and a specified interest rate. And it pro- 
vides the opportunity for dividends—which 
we've declared every year for over forty years. 


The CREF Stock Account has beaten the 
mutual fund industry average for the past one-, 
five- and ten-year periods? Though the market 
has turned down during the last two quarters, 
CREF’s long-term record continues to be 
strong. And it’s no wonder. CREF was among 
the first in the industry to enter international 
markets, divide its portfolio into active and 
indexed segments, and develop sophisticated 
investment research methods. 


LOOK FOR INVESTMENT EXPERTISE 


Finally, retirement investing is a specialized 
skill, so look at who is managing your retire- 
ment savings. TIAA and CREF are recog- 
nized experts in retirement investing, with 
over /0 years of experience serving the aca- 
demic community, 

In fact, we’ve done so well, for so many, for 
so long that TIAA-CREF is now the largest 
retirement system in the world, with over $80 
billion under management. 

When you consider the principles of good 
retirement investing, you'll see why over one 
million people consider TIAA-CREF the best 
choice for their retirement savings. To find out 
more, call our Participant Information Center 
at 1 800 842-2776. 


rz Ensuring the future 
for those who shape it.” 


1. American Council of Life Insurance. 2. Lipper Analytical Services, Inc., Mutual Fund Performance Analysis Reports. General Equities Funds Average, ending 12/31/90. 


For more complete information, including charges and expenses, call 1 800 842-2733, ext. 5509 for a prospectus. Read the prospectus carefully before you invest or send money. 


 —_—- | 


TTAA*CREF PRESENTS 
THE PRINCIPLES OF SOUND 


NG. 


RETIREMENT INVEST] 








© 1991 TIAA-CREF 
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ening Up a Spare Bedroom in 


The House of U.S 





In 1818, Mikhail T. Tikhanov painted An /nhabitant of the Copper River in North America. 


Russian America: 
The Forgotten Frontier 


When David Nicandri, director of the 
Washington State Historical Society, 
saw the Arts Festival lineup of the 
1990 Goodwill Games—another chap- 
ter in the continuing saga of Soviet- 
U.S. cooperation—he noticed one 
significant omission: There was no 
discussion of the 18th and 19th-cen- 
tury contact between the two neigh- 
bors, whose land masses almost touch 
in the icy regions of the North Pacific. 
The perfect complement to the flag- 
ship exhibition Moscow: Treasures 
and Traditions, he believed, would be 
an exploration of that time in Ameri- 
can history when the Northwest was a 
Russian colony, a little studied and 
barely known episode kept in the 
closet by half a century of ideologi- 
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cal hostility and mutual suspicion. 

With the assistance of a National 
Endowment for the Humanities grant 
and an unprecedented fund-raising ef- 
fort, the resulting exhibition, Russian 
America: The Forgotten Frontier, de- 
buted in Tacoma last July, having 
pooled the resources and expertise 
of the Washington State museum and 
the Anchorage Museum of History 
and Art. While the Alaskan museum 
served as principal organizer, manager 
of the exhibit, and borrower of record, 
its partner undertook fund-raising and 
logistical arrangements. Invited to cu- 
rate the exhibition: Barbara Sweetland 
Smith, a historian who has made the 
Russian presence in North America 
her specialty. 

Because neither organizing mu- 
seum had much material pertaining to 
the story line of Russian America, 


_ History 


Smith did not know at the outset 
whether she would have 50 or 500 
works to display once the show 
opened. (In the end, the second figure 
was reached—satisfying those mu- 
seum colleagues who feared she 
would put a preponderance of letters, 
documents, and words on the walls 
and asked at the end of each week 
what the object count was.) Four-fifths 
of the objects resulted from exhaustive 
contacts made with 56 museums, 
archives, and individuals in the U.S. 

To counter several prevailing mis- 
conceptions of the Russian coloniza- 
tion of North America, Smith orga- 
nized the exhibition’s storyline around 
three principal points: “First,” says 
Smith, “we wanted to demonstrate 
that the Russian colonial experience 
was essentially different from other 
colonial occupations in North Amer- 
ica, particularly after the first haphaz- 
ard and ungoverned exploration led 
by groups of commercial companies 
of promyshlenniki or fur trappers. . . . 
After the Russian Imperial Navy took 
over administration of the colony in 
1819, treatment of the native peoples 
inhabiting the region became remark- 
ably humane for the time, with the 
introduction of bilingual education, 
public health programs, retirement 
communities for Russian colonists not 
wishing to return to the motherland, 
and an educational system run through 
the Orthodox Church.” 

A second point the exhibition makes 
relates to the residual effects of the 
Russian legacy not only in Alaska 
(where it is most pronounced) but 
along the Northwest coast as far south 
as northern California. 

The third goal of the exhibition, and 
one with obvious contemporary ap- 
peal in today’s climate of U.S.-Soviet 
joint ventures, maintains that the nor- 
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mal relationship between Russia and 
the U.S. is one of economic coopera- 
tion, going back to the last decade of 
the 18th century. 

To put flesh on this tripartite narra- 
tive structure, Smith traveled to the 
Soviet Union, whose museums in 
Moscow and Leningrad preserve ex- 
tensive holdings of Russian-American 
material culture. Because Russian ex- 
ploration of North America occurred 
at a time of enlightenment (as op- 
posed to the earlier Spanish invasion, 
when no attempts were made to pre- 
serve or document the new lands and 
peoples traumatically subjected to Eu- 
ropean domination), the historical 
record in physical form lives on in the 
vast storage areas of Soviet museums. 

Interestingly, just as the Cold War 
has distorted the U.S. picture of Rus- 
sian America to one of unbridled cru- 
elty, so too the Soviets have largely 
suppressed this chapter of Russian his- 
tory, especially because it ended with 
the embarrassing sale of the now- 
known-to-be-resource-rich territory in 
1867 for a mere $7.2 million. The can- 
celled check from the transaction is 
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one of the exhibition’s highlights. 

According to Smith, “a surprising 
number of administrators of Russian 
America were scientists, people who 
had made names for themselves as ex- 
plorers and writers. They saw as one 
of their duties the documentation and 
collection for return to Russia of ex- 
amples of native culture in every form 
imaginable. Many brought with them 
skilled artists, whose depictions of 
daily life among the Aleuts and Tlingit 
parallel in significance the paintings of 
Carl Bodmer, recorder of Indian life 
elsewhere in North America.” 

Smith had the good fortune to be 
in the Soviet Union at a propitious 
time and thus was able to obtain 22 
watercolors of one such artist, Mik- 
hail T. Tikhanov. An earlier exhibition 
mounted by the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Crossroads of Continents, had to 
suffice with reproductions—further 
demonstrating the extent of Soviet- 
U.S. harmony. 

The same open atmosphere paved 
the way for Soviet museum profes- 
sionals to act as couriers escorting the 
large number of loaned objects. Smith 


A’‘lour 





around the world. 
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says all the Soviets who have seen the 
exhibition, as well as those who at- 
tended a major symposium on the 
subject in Anchorage, expressed won- 
der at what they saw on this part of 
their history. 

At first, Smith says she feared as a 
historian that the exhibition would 
have to simplify and distort a complex 
story to make it accessible to a non- 
scholarly audience. But the reaction 
so far in Washington and Alaska— 
among the general and academic pop- 
ulations—has been enthusiastic. For 
all involved, Russian America repre- 
sents a spare bedroom in the house of 
history kept shut for decades, whose 
riches now are being dusted off and 
exposed to light. 

Russian America: The Forgotten 
Frontier closed at the Anchorage mu- 
seum in February. Its travels continue 
as follows: May 3-—September 22, 
1991: Alaska State Museum, Juneau; 
October 20—January 12, 1992: Oak- 
land Museum, Oakland, Calif.; and 
February 15—April 30, 1992: Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C.—Donald 
Garfield 





Fit for a King 


In Vancouver, Montreal, Jacksonville, Memphis, Denver, 
Boston, Charlotte and Dallas, more than 7 million people 
learned about Ramesses the Great and his accomplishments. 


And to enhance their visit to the Ramesses exhibition, more 
than 50% of the visitors took the Acoustiguide recorded tour. 


Since 1975, Acoustiguide tours have educated millions of 
visitors and generated substantial revenue for museums 


Today, more institutions than ever are discovering that 
Acoustiguide recorded tours can broaden a visitor's 
appreciation of art history, archaeology and especially the 
treasures of an ancient Egyptian King. 


For a complimentary cassette of the Ramesses the Great recorded tour or more infor- 
mation about Acoustiguide, write or call Marian Prescott, Acoustiguide Corp., 
177 East 87th Street, New York, NY 10128 ¢ (212) 996-2121 * Fax (212) 860-8502 
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“Rough On” products, 
which promised to 
remove rodents as well 
as corns, are from the 
Selling the Goods exhibit. 
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Waterfowling 
Decoy Gallery 


Drawing from one of the 
most comprehensive col- 
lections of Chesapeake 


Bay decoys, the Chesa- 
peake Bay Maritime 
Museum’s installation of 
more than 100 examples 
attests to their beauty 
and variety. But through 


= 








interpretation, the exhib- 
it also opens visitors’ 
eyes to the heritage of 
decoys and their contri- 
bution to the Maryland 
Eastern Shore area. The 
exhibit’s design includes 
a decoy carver’s work- 
shop and a display 
showing how decoys are 
made. Decoys (derived 
from the Dutch de kooi, 
meaning cage or trap) 
enjoyed a florescence 
after the growth of mar- 
ket gunning from the 
1860s until it was 
banned in 1918. 


Permanent installation: 
Chesapeake Bay 
Maritime Museum, 

St. Michaels, Md. 


Selling the Goods: 
Origins of American 
Advertising, 
1840-1940 


As ubiquitous as the air 
we breathe, advertising 
has permeated the con- 
sciousness and behavior 
of the U.S. population, 
with both positive and 
negative effects. The 
century from 1840 to 
1940 saw the rise and 
constant adjustment of 
advertising techniques to 
accommodate as well as 
reflect shifting values 
and concerns of targeted 
consumers. The exhibi- 
tion, which opened in 
October 1990, looks at 
the historical roots of ad- 


vertising and divides the 
topic into five sections: 
early factors creating a 
favorable climate for 
advertising; the multiple 
forms of advertising, its 
strategies and motiva- 
tions; the targeting (and 
exclusion) of markets 
and the role of ethnic 
stereotyping; the impact 
on consumer practices; 
and advertising in con- 
temporary society. Drawn 
from the rich holdings 
of the Strong Museum, 
Selling the Goods also 
includes examples of the 
objects advertised and 
photos of the products 
in use. 


Long-term installation: 
Strong Museum, 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Wisdom and 
Compassion: The 
Sacred Art of Tibet 


The artistic heritage of 
the Tibetan civilization 
unfolds in an exhibition 
unprecedented in the 
USS. for the extent of its 
offerings. Among the 159 
objects, works range 
from a three-inch ivory 
carving of a Tibetan 
saint to an 11-foot 
tapestry of Maitreya Bud- 
dha. The exhibit design 
is patterned after the 
Buddhist concept of the 
mandala, passing from 
the realm of history to 
that of the spirit. 
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April 17-August 18, 
1991: Asian Art Museum 
of San Francisco 


October 15-December 
28, 1991: IBM Gallery of 
Science and Art, New 
York 


Shared Visions: 
Native American 
Painters and 
Sculptors in the 
Twentieth Century 


Focusing attention on 
the “fine arts” traditions 
of Native American art, 
Shared Visions presents 
and chronicles the work 
and experiences of those 
artists whose native 
traditions encountered 
Western culture and re- 
sponded in unique and 
varied ways. In addition 
to a historical overview 
of 20th-century work, 
Shared Visions displays 
contemporary art by 
artists invited to reflect 
on the Quincentenary of 
Columbus’s arrival in the 
Americas. 


April-July 1991: Heard 
Museum, Phoenix 
Opening September 


1991: Eiteljorg Museum, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 








Opening January 1992: 
Gilcrease Museum, 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Opening June 1992: 
Portland Art Museum, 
Portland, Ore. 


Opening October 1992: 
National Museum of the 
American Indian's Old 
U.S. Custom House, 
New York 


Katky Film: The Art 
of Czechoslovakian 
Animation 


This extensive survey of 
animated film in Czech- 
oslovakia from the 1940s 
to the 1980s shows the 
range and ingenuity of 
the art form, encompass- 
ing subjects as varied as 
Hans Christian Andersen 
and Shakespeare, com- 
ments on modern life, 
and traditional folk tales. 
Included are 35 animat- 
ed films, puppets, draw- 
ings, and animated cels. 
Visitors can see the land- 
scapes constructed to 
stage the puppet films. 


March 10-July 2, 1991: 
Jane Voorhees Zimmerli 
Art Museum, Rutgers 
University, New 
Brunswick, N,J. 
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August 20-September 
30, 1991: University of 
Arizona Museum of Art, 
Tucson, Ariz. 


November 23-January 
19, 1992: Joslyn Art 
Museum, Omaha, Neb. 


All Systems Go: 
America’s Space 
Transport for 
the 1990s 


A new era of manned 
spacecraft opened in 
1981 with the National 
Aeronautics and Space 
Administration’s shuttle 
program, which intro- 
duced the concept of 
reusable vehicles to ex- 
traterrestrial travel. A// 
Systems Go traces the 
program’s dramatic his- 
tory, including the Chal- 
lenger accident of Jan- 
uary 28, 1986, and 
examines the technology 
needed to make the 


shuttle program possible. 


Organized by the Smith- 
sonian Institution’s 
National Air and Space 
Museum, the exhibition 
is circulated by the 
Smithsonian Institution 
Traveling Exhibition 
Service. 


Through April 21, 1991: 
Kansas City Museum, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


May 11-June 23, 1991: 
William Bonifas Fine Arts 
Center, Escanaba, Mich. 


July 13-August 25, 1991: 
Science Spectrum, Lub- 
bock, Texas 


September 14-December 
29, 1991: Children’s Mu- 
seum, Bettendorf, Iowa 


March 21-May 3, 1992: 
Midland Center for the 
Arts, Midland, Mich. 





The second flight of 
the space shuttle 
Columbia in November 
1981 demonstrated the 
viability of reusable 
spacecraft to explore 
outer space. 


A Shawnee, Ernest 
Spybuck, painted 
Shawnee Indian War 
Dance, part of the 
Shared Visions exhibit. 
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This 1965 mixed-media 
work of Larry Rivers, Jim 
Dine Storm Window, 
draws from the artist's 
circle of friends. 


Right: Greeting visitors 
to the Schreiber Hall 

of Birds in Los Angeles 
is the animated professor 
Percy Pelican, with 

the voice of Jonathan 
Winters. 
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July 25-September 6, 
1992: Dane G. Hansen 
Memorial Museum, Lo- 
gan, Kan. 


Larry Rivers: 
Public and Private 


The Butler Institute of 
American Art in Youngs- 
town, Ohio, has joined 
with the American Fed- 
eration of Arts to orga- 
nize and circulate a ret- 
rospective of the work 
of Larry Rivers, a mem- 
ber of the New York 
School. Covering 40 
years of the artist’s un- 
predictable, innovative, 
and influential career, 
the show contrasts his 
public themes and im- 
ages drawn from his per- 
sonal life. Rivers’s work 
centers on the human 
figure and offers prece- 





dents for the Pop Art 
and postmodern appro- 
priation movements. 


March 10-May 5, 1991: 
Norton Gallery of Art, 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 


June 2-July 28, 1991: 
Fort Wayne Museum of 
Art, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


August 25-October 20, 
1991: Scottsdale Center 
for the Arts, Scottsdale, 
Ariz. 


November 17-January 
12, 1992: J.B. Speed Art 
Museum, Louisville, Ky. 


Florence Henri: 
Artist-Photographer 
of the Avant-Garde 


Florence Henri is the first 


major U.S. exhibition of 
the artist-photographer 


who championed formal- 


ist photography during 
the period between the 
two World Wars. In Paris, 
she digested the lessons 
of cubism, purism, and 
constructivism to develop 
her own innovative style. 
Works on display include 
still lifes, abstractions, ad- 
vertising photographs, 
portraits, self-portraits, 
nudes, streetscapes, and 
photomontage. The exhi- 
bition was organized by 
the San Francisco Muse- 


um of Modern Art, where 
it debuted. 


March 7-May 1, 1991: 
Detroit Institute of Arts, 
Detroit 


September 1-November 
1, 1991: University of 
Iowa Museum of Art, 
Iowa City, Iowa 


December 19-February 
16, 1992: Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art 


Ralph W. Schreiber 
Hall of Birds 


Named for the late cura- 
tor of ornithology at the 
Natural History Museum 


of Los Angeles County, 
the interactive exhibit 
uses the latest technolo- 
gies to inspire visitors to 
find out about the avian 
members of the animal 
kingdom. Three walk- 
through habitats and 27 
separate learning sta- 
tions fulfill Schreiber’s 
life goal of leading mu- 
seum-goers to a higher 
state of awareness about 
the richness of bird life 
and to a conservation 
ethic necessary for its 
survival. All the senses 
come into play, and fun 
is no stranger to the ex- 
hibit, which starts with a 
greeting from Professor 
Percy Pelican (vocalized 
by Jonathan Winters), 
who lectures visitors on 
what makes birds birds. 
Special attention also 
falls on the California 
condor, whose survival 
has engaged the efforts 
of scientists and conser- 
vationists. 


Permanent installation: 
Natural History 
Museum of Los Angeles 
County (| 
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The Tradition to Join! 





Associati 
we are offering 


individual membership fee. 


Membership Benefits 


History News, the bimonthly magazine; 

History News Dispatch, the monthly newsletter; 

Technical Leaflets and Reports, up-to-date sources for practical advice; 

Discounts on books, leaflets, reports, and video-tape programs; 

Annual Meetings, with informative sessions, practical “how-to” workshops, and exciting events; 
AASLH Awards Program, recognizing excellence in the history field; 


Professional Development Opportunities, through workshops, seminars, and conferences; 
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Important updates on the Common Agenda for History Muscums Projects. 
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Adding to Collections: Instruments 
To Make Music (and Spirits) Soar 


Swiss House Organ: 
Shrine to Music Museum 


The Shrine to Music Museum in Ver- 
million, S.D., has purchased a rare 
18th-century Swiss house organ. The 
organ was built by Josef Loofgser in 
1786, and it is his only six-stop organ 
known to survive. 

Painted in the traditional colorful 


style of the Toggenburger region of 
northeastern Switzerland, the organ 
joins two other organs at the mu- 
seum—an American organ dating 
from 1808 and a 1620 chest organ be- 
lieved to be made in Germany or 
Poland. 

“This organ rounds out an impor- 
tant aspect of 18th-century organ mak- 
ing,” says museum Director André P. 


This six-stop organ—now in a South Dakota museum—is the only one of its kind known to survive. 
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Larson. “Our attempt is to be encyclo- 
pedic, but we can’t be with organs— 
they are simply too large. We don't 
have the space to reassemble cathe- 
dral organs, so we are limited to 
chamber and house organs.” 

Larson became interested in Swiss 
house organs in 1979 while traveling 
in Switzerland, but acquiring one for 
the museum seemed unlikely: The in- 
struments are considered national 
treasures, making their export prob- 
lematic. But one was offered to the 
museum in early 1990. Lady Berkeley, 
an Englishwoman, had kept the organ 
for many years in Assisi, Italy, and be- 
cause it already was out of Switzer- 
land, the museum purchased it with- 
out difficulty. 

An organ builder from England ac- 
companied the instrument when it 
was shipped to South Dakota last 
spring. He spent a week assembling, 
regulating, and tuning it before the or- 
gan could be heard for the first time in 
the U.S. 

Margaret Ann and Hubert Everist of 
Sioux City, lowa, provided funding for 
the acquisition. 


Church Artifacts: 
Vesterheim, Norwegian- 
American Museum 


A disbanded North Dakota Lutheran 
congregation has donated the artifacts 
from its Bethania Lutheran Church to 
Vesterheim, Norwegian-American Mu- 
seum in Decorah, Iowa. 

Vesterheim purchased the church’s 
20 pews and, for a nominal token 
price, the church itself at auction. Fol- 
lowing the auction, the congregation 
donated the remaining artifacts, in- 
cluding an elaborate altarpiece carved 
by @sten Pladson, an August Nlagstad 
altar painting, an altar rail, a pulpit, a 
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The Vesterheim museum plans to move this 
Lutheran church from North Dakota to lowa. 


baptismal font, and a hymn board. 

The church’s furnishings are no- 
tably complete; only the kerosene 
lamps that originally hung near the 
pulpit and at the back of the church 
are missing. 

Occupying nearly a square block in 
downtown Decorah and two satellite 
sites outside the city, Vesterheim is 
one of the largest museums in the 
U.S. dedicated to a single immigrant 
group. The museum complex in- 
cludes a general store, a waterpower 
grain mill, a schoolhouse, a Methodist 
church, a farmstead, and other build- 
ings. But according to Charles Lang- 
ton, Vesterheim editor and archivist, 
the Bethania Lutheran Church will 
contribute significantly to the mu- 
seum’s collections. 

“Norwegian-Americans were pre- 
dominantly Lutheran,” says Langton, 
“and religious life was central to their 
daily living. This church is a remark- 
ably complete example of the tradi- 
tion. The records are complete, and 
the artwork and woodwork are ex- 
ceptional. The artisans are known in 
Norwegian folk art circles.” 

A group from Decorah, with the 
help of congregation members and 
volunteers, dismantled and packed the 
artifacts. The church building, which 
was built in 1901, will be moved at a 
later date.—Nina G. Taylor 
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By Richard 
Rabinowitz 


Right: At the Chicago 
Historical Society, the 
exhibit A City Comes of 
Age: Chicago in the 
1890s addresses 
questions about the city’s 
life, including work in 
the local meat industry. 
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Exhibit as Canvas 


Conceptual’ History Museum Exhibits Are Works of Art that Aim to 
Engage Visitors by Blurring the Lines Between Object and Context 


hottest and most undefined terms in mu- 

seum talk today. In common parlance, 
we speak of interpreting in three senses: to 
translate into another language; to explain, of- 
ten by putting an idea into context; and to rep- 
resent the meaning of an idea, as a dancer 
does, through art. 

Museums—especially science, history, and 
natural history museums—interpret in both the 
second and third senses. They explain phe- 
nomena, largely by reference to historical or 
ecological contexts or scientific laws. And in- 
creasingly, they metaphorically reconstruct 
their subject through an artful arrangement of 
elements. 

In the history museum world I know best, 
interpretation has been a growth industry for 
the past quarter-century. The reasons are 
many: a stronger recognition of the public and 
educational responsibilities of museums; the 
recruitment of more professionally trained his- 
torians onto museum staffs; the turn among 
scholars to the study of the social history of or- 
dinary life and material culture; the success of 
outdoor history museums as tourist destina- 
tions competing with Disney-like theme parks; 
improvements in film, video, and exhibit-fab- 
rication technologies, which have allowed “hy- 
perrealistic” representations of historical sight 
and sound; the adoption of interactive, com- 
puter-interactive, and hands-on learning ap- 
proaches by museum educators; and the 
strong financial encouragement of donors, es- 
pecially the National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities, of concept-based and educationally 
oriented exhibitions. 

The planning of a new regional or local his- 
tory museum is thus far more today than the 
orderly arrangement of historical treasures or 
oddities. A new kind of open-ended question- 


7 he word “interpretation” is one of the 


_ Richard Rabinowitz is president of the 
American History Workshop, an exhibit 
development firm in Brooklyn, N.Y. 


ing pervades American history museums. The 
Oakland Museum asks whether California ever 
can realize the promise sought by successive 
generations of dream-seekers. Colonial Williams- 
burg wants to know how the struggle for na- 
tional independence relates to the develop- 
ment of a distinctly American consumer 
culture. The Chicago Historical Society keeps 
pondering whether organized civic intelligence 
ever can master the sprawling, dangerous en- 
ergies of American urban industrial, immigrant, 
and ethnic life. Old Sturbridge Village sits on 
the edge of this volcanic historical question: 
How and why did the tranquil 19th-century 
New England town foster the elaboration of a 
new commercial and industrial society—and 
thus become a historical irrelevancy in the pro- 
cess? And the Smithsonian’s National Museum 
of American History, in one new exhibition af- 
ter another, keeps posing these and other 
ironies about what Americans call “progress”: 
What did we gain in the creation of a modern, 
technologically sophisticated, corporate-wel- 
fare state, and what did we lose in the aban- 
donment of rural, artisanal, regional, and eth- 
nic cultures? 

Such intellectual ambition, coupled with a 
warmer attitude toward education and innova- 
tive media, has enormously complicated the 
task of exhibition planning and design. Small 
wonder that museums have turned to talented 
writers, artists, designers, and media produc- 
ers, and to new methods of representing the 
past in producing interpretive exhibits. Direc- 
tors experiment with team approaches, muse- 
ums appoint “audience advocates” as planning 
participants, large sums are expended on 
preparing flow charts, work plans, prioritized 
objectives, and budgets. 

Amid all this bureaucratization of history 
museum planning, we sometimes forget that it 
is an art we are producing. For all the thematic 
research invested in the creation of an inter- 
pretive exhibit, for all the care spent on cura- 
torial documentation and conservation of the 
artifacts included, the synthesis of the entire 
exhibit is a single, composite creative act— 
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Conceptual artist Joseph 
Kosuth explored the 
nature of censorship in 
this exhibit mounted at 
the Brooklyn Museum. 


a work of conceptual art. Like the work of 
artists Sol LeWitt, Joseph Kosuth, Hans Haacke, 
and others, the new history museum exhibits 
frequently program the entire space, including 
the visitor’s pathway. They blur the boundaries 
between the object and its contextualizing or 
explanatory labels and define the visitors’ ex- 
perience as the product, the artifact, of an in- 
teraction with what the artist puts forth. 

In fact, Joseph Kosuth recently installed a 
show in the lobby of the Brooklyn Museum, 
called The Brooklyn Museum Collection: The 
Play of the Unmentionable, which used the 
form of an interpretive exhibit as a frame for 
representing issues of censorship. Pieces of 
objectionable art from many different depart- 
ments of the museum’s collection were 
brought together in a mock-up of a gallery 
within the museum. Disfigured Italian Renais- 
sance paintings of saints were juxtaposed with 
Nazi-proscribed products of the Bauhaus, con- 
temporary photographs by Robert Mapple- 
thorpe and others, Armory Show paintings, 
racist Victoriana objets, and racy Art Nouveau 
paintings of nude children. Surrounding all 


this, as one might find in a typical history ex- 
hibit, were bold proscriptions against immoral 
art by Hitler, Goebbels, and other “protectors” 
of public decency, as well as a variety of the- 
oretical statements by art historians and critics 
about art, prurience, political offensiveness, 
and contemporary cultural standards. Finally, 
long and well-crafted labels by the museum 
staff described each of the works on exhibit in 
the finest style of curatorial discourse. 

Kosuth’s work differs from a conventional in- 
terpretive exhibit in its loose and often inconsis- 
tent intellectual structure. No overall historical, 
aesthetic, or political argument connects the dis- 
play of the individual pieces. An illuminated 
Islamic manuscript that is “self-censored” in ob- 
scuring the Prophet’s face is really not analo- 
gous, for example, to a modern photograph of 
a teenage boy pointing his penis and a pistol at 
a bound and gagged teenage girl. 

Conceptual art exhibits often sacrifice some 
intellectual complexity to achieve an aesthetic 
or political goal. History museum shows, on 
the other hand, usually sacrifice aesthetic val- 
ues to preserve the density of scholarly infor- 


The mode of iconoclasm which 1s called 
censorship does not necessarily take the 
form of direct assault or removal. Its cun- 
ning consists in denying its own operation 


and leaving no scars. 


The people who assail images do so in order to make clear that 
they are not afraid of them, and thereby prove their fear. It is not simply 


hat is represented; it is fear of the object itself. 


David Freedberg, THE POWER GF IMAGES 
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mation. Still, the union of strong content and 
design is vital to the communicative message 
of the history exhibit. Visual dullness may do 
more than cripple the teaching; it may turn the 
exhibit’s idea on its head. 


Relegating Design to the Designer? 


Museum historians and curators frequently 
miss the vital connection between exhibit de- 
sign and content. Many museum professionals 
still believe that interpretive devices, including 
such conventional elements as labels and case- 
work (as well as stronger invitations to the 
imagination such as environmental re-creations, 
film and video, and live interpreters) are sec- 
ondary to the exhibit content. They are not, af- 
ter all, artists themselves, and they usually be- 
lieve that well-researched text and well-chosen 
artifacts will convey most of their story. But in 
relegating design considerations to the de- 
signer, they may underestimate the intellectu- 
ally expressive aspects of the design. 

As a subspecies of conceptual art, historical 
gallery exhibits almost always exemplify one 
rule: The space itself represents the context of 
the historical subject. There are three types. 
First, the space may be a fully re-created his- 
torical environment, representing more or less 
literally the surroundings of the historical ac- 
tors. Especially powerful examples abound in 
such Canadian museums as the British 
Columbia Provincial Museum in Victoria or the 
new Canadian Museum of Civilization in Ot- 
tawa. Second, the space may be arranged as a 
time line, signifying the corresponding linearity 
of historical time. The permanent exhibit gal- 
leries of most state historical societies and most 
commemorations of historical anniversaries are 
also framed as chronological expositions. Fi- 
nally, the space may be a spatial arrangement 
of concepts—the different peoples who shared 
a historical event, for example, or the prob- 
lems addressed in the course of a historical 
transformation. Portrayals of distinct cultures, 
such as Native Peoples of the Southwest exhibit 
at the Heard Museum in Phoenix, or of a dis- 
tinct era, such as the new Chicago in the 1890s 
exhibit at the Chicago Historical Society, are so 
organized. 

An excellent example of this last approach 
is Native Peoples of the Southwest gallery at the 
Heard Museum. Rather than emphasize the 
desert and mountain terrain through environ- 
mental design, the exhibit schematically and 
systematically surveys, in turn, three geo- 
graphical and cultural regions of Arizona Indi- 
ans. Within each of the exhibit’s regions, ex- 
pository graphics, archaeological objects and 
labels, lovely displays of textiles and ceramics, 
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reconstructions of architectural elements, and 
video presentations of contemporary rituals 
are tightly integrated to provide a dense and 
comprehensive analytical structure of each na- 
tive culture type. The use of color-coded la- 
beling, as well as changes in floor surfaces 
and lighting, also reinforces the boundaries 
between regions. 

No matter how the space represents the his- 
torical scene, design is absolutely critical in 
shaping the relationship of modern-day visitors 
to the historical or anthropological subjects be- 
ing interpreted. Velvet ropes and Plexiglas par- 
titions obviously distance us from the original 
inhabitants of a museum’s furnished period 
rooms, as at the Museum of the City of New 
York. But when we are allowed to penetrate 
these spaces—and when they are meticulously 
reconstructed to include sound effects and ex- 
terior perspectives, as in my Canadian exam- 
ples—visitors almost instantly identify with the 
historical figures. 

Visitors enjoy attributing good order and 
well-being to rooms that are consistently and 
coherently furnished, even if the historical mes- 
sage wants to say otherwise. Docents in period 
dress make the impression of harmony and 
peace even stronger, even in farmhouses or the 
rooms of working-class people like the Lower 
East Side Tenement Museum in New York. But 
the adroit use of media can dramatically thaw 
even the most frozen and static settings. 

In a 1983 exhibit on Boston’s Jewish com- 
munity, called On Common Ground, for exam- 
ple, sound-and-light effects were used bril- 
liantly to transform a tumultuous tenement 
kitchen into a Jewish family’s sweet Sabbath 
dinner. More ambitious still is the Smithso- 
nian’s provocative exhibit, A More Perfect 
Union: Japanese Americans and the United 
States Constitution, about the internment of 
West Coast Japanese citizens in out-of-the-way 
camps during World War II. Across a re-created 
and furnished room, we can see and hear a 
video presentation in the opposite doorway, in 
which an actor describes his childhood mem- 
ories of life in this space to his daughter. While 
his personal memory allows visitors to draw 
nearer to the room and to empathize with its 
1940s homeyness, the exhibit seems to say, the 
actor’s historical detachment from the scene al- 
lows us to recognize how terrible such intern- 
ment was. 

Almost all designers knowledgeable about 
the importance of legibility and easy visitor ac- 
cess to exhibit information (and about the 
costs of exhibit fabrication) will today press cu- 
rators to establish a clear chronological se- 
quence of historical environments or a rhyth- 


Design is critical 

in shaping the 
relationship of 
visitors to historical 
or anthropological 
subjects. Velvet 
ropes distance us 
from the original 
inhabitants of 
furnished period 
rooms, but when 

we are allowed to 
penetrate these 
spaces—and when 
they include sound 
effects and exterior 
perspectives— 
visitors identify with 
the historical figures 
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At the Heard Museum in 
Phoenix, Native Peoples 
of the Southwest 
organizes artifacts and 
information on the basis 
of three regions of native 
culture and geography. 
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mically regular arrangement of exhibit cases 
and panels. These design decisions transform 
the exhibit’s historical interpretation. 

If a design emphasizes linearity and regular- 
ity, its historical message will accent determin- 
ism and progression. Events or cultures seem 
to follow inevitably upon one another. Visitors 
walk through a history that appears to have no 
“roads not taken.” Further, in many museums 
that survey the history of a state or province, 
this means that Native Americans or Canadi- 


ans, as well as the farmers, miners, and fisher- 
men to whom we are first introduced, are 
thereafter off the stage altogether, as if their 
only historical significance was to pave the 
way for modern-day consumer society. 

In exhibits of the third type, organized as a 
spatial arrangement of concepts, the use of a 
consistent case-and-panel system expresses the 
curator’s coherent organization of the material. 
But although a time line gives visitors the as- 
surance of knowing where they stand in “the 
march of history,” a conceptual exhibit doesn’t 
derive the same benefit. In the Heard’s Native 
Peoples of the Southwest exhibit, for example, 
relatively few visitors actually use the color- 
coded interpretive structure to determine 
where they are in the whole exhibit path. 

As their story lines become more complex, 
history exhibits face a quandary: Can they pur- 
chase clarity through good design without 
oversimplifying their message? An excellent 
lesson is the Chicago Historical Society’s intel- 
lectually ambitious exhibit on A Nation Di- 
vided: America in the Age of Lincoln. Com- 
posed of an amazingly rich collection of 
historical documents and artifacts, and en- 
hanced by elaborate textual commentaries on 
historical issues, the design does nothing to 
dramatize the “impending crisis of the Union” 
or the dangerous course of the Civil War itself. 
Instead, each exhibit theme (a cluster of ob- 


jects, texts, and images, punctuated by en- 
larged panels derived from period engravings) 
is designed handsomely in itself. For all that 
the texts are about conflict, the exhibit design 
communicates order and progression, just as 
television news accounts of world crises are 
sandwiched by commercial breaks. 

There is, of course, no One correct way to 
design a history exhibit. The most important 
criterion for success is the design’s ability to 
guide and engage real people through what 
the exhibit authors intend as the conceptual 
and dramatic trajectory of their story. Exhibits 
also may house objects and documents. They 
may include fascinating bits of electronic me- 
dia. They may have loads of hands-on fun. But 
a good one knows where it is leading visitors. 

Perhaps my favorite example is the Smithso- 
nian’s Field to Factory: Afro-American Migra- 
tion, 1915-1940 exhibit. Representing the mi- 
gration of southern African Americans to 
northern cities in the period between the two 
world wars, the exhibit leads visitors from a 
heat-suffused southern landscape through the 
journey north and into the congested urban 
squalor of Chicago’s South Side. The major 
original and constructed objects (a sharecrop- 
per’s cabin, a railroad station, and a northern 
streetscape) render the major social transfor- 
mation into a palpable passage; smaller objects 
and text quietly but effectively illuminate the 
ordinary horrors of racism and poverty. 

The exhibit explores a chapter in our social 
history that is virtually unknown to European 
Americans and rarely celebrated by African 
Americans. Again and again, the exhibit 
teaches history as only a museum can: by 
pressing the concrete reality firmly in our 
minds, animating and altering the abstractions 
we have learned by reading. It matters, for ex- 
ample, that there were no sleeping compart- 
ments on the railroad cars that carried black 
Americans northward. We cannot escape the 
discomfort. Indeed, there can be few American 
visitors who don’t shudder at having to pass 
through either of the two doorways into the 
railway station marked “Colored” and “White.” 
Such design decisions powerfully enhance the 
exhibit’s educational effectiveness. Field to 
Factory proves that history exhibits can be an 
impressive combination of scholarship and 
conceptual art. 

For more than a century, U.S. history muse- 
ums have been their community’s treasure 
chest, preserving our social, aesthetic, and 
physical legacy. Now, potentially, the museum 
also is becoming a community’s easel and can- 
vas, an artwork representing who we are and 
whence we have come. [| 
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A Tool for Storytelling 


In Some Innovative Exhibits, ‘Contextual Layering’ Allows the Telling 
Of a Story Within a Story Without Losing the Organizational Thread 


artly based on the emergence of cultural 

tourism as a generator of visitor centers 

and museums, and partly based on a 
growing reaction to “generic” exhibits within 
children’s museums and discovery centers, the 
power of geographical place is exerting itself 
as a force in exhibit design. The audiences for 
these facilities are for the most part local and 
regional rather than national, and the facilities 
necessarily depend upon a broad base of vis- 
itation and multiple visits for their success. 
Driven less by collections than traditional mu- 
seums, these exhibits are increasingly depen- 
dent upon the lost art of storytelling. 

The outcome of Marilyn Hood’s museum vis- 
itation research of a decade ago (see Staying 
Away: Why People Choose Not to Visit Museums, 
Museum News, April 1983) placed traditional 
museum goers and occasional or nonattendees 
in seemingly separate camps. The former val- 
ued doing something worthwhile—learning— 
and having a challenge of new experiences; the 
latter valued being with people, active partici- 
pation, being at ease in their surroundings, and 
entertainment. Thus was enjoined the educa- 
tion/entertainment debate. It is a debate that 
begs the true questions: How can we educate 
entertainingly? How can we write stories that 
engage multiple audiences? 

As a little boy, my parents used to bring me 
into New York City to the American Museum 
of Natural History. Next to tickets to watch the 
Dodgers play at Ebbets Field, those visits are 
my fondest childhood memories. With nose 
pressed against glass, I could gaze for hours at 
the lions, elephants, and antelope that peopled 
Carl Akeley’s dioramas. Perhaps it was the an- 
imals’ proximity, or their size, or the extraordi- 
nary realism of their settings, that let a young 


_ Christopher Chadbourne is president of 
Christopher Chadbourne and Associates, 
a heritage resource development, inter- 
 pretive planning, and exhibit design 
firm in Cambridge, Mass. 
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boy imagine himself an adventurer in distant 
lands. Perhaps, but I think not. What I remem- 
ber most vividly is the dignity of these animals, 
their presence. This was their world, not mine, 
and nothing at the Bronx Zoo could match the 
wonder and respect I felt at the museum. 
Although commercial television for years had 
been altering the ways in which we gather in- 
formation (using, for example, the structuring 
umbrella of “news” to tie together discontinuous 
fragments of information), they did little to af- 
fect how we organized it. The program Sesame 
Street did both, and in so doing transformed 
American education. Sesame Street, the place, 
populated by a recurring cast of real and mythic 


characters, serves as a referential base against 
which video can freely operate to explore learn- 
ing itself. Many of the visuals, however amazing 
and divergent in image, can be counted on to 
reappear—the show, for example, always is 
hosted by a letter and a number. Far from being 
value free, the show is infused with inclusionary 
social values. We can use the adventures of the 
cast to better understand and relate to the real 
world around us. 

Children who grew up watching Sesame 
Street are not less creative or imaginative or 
smart or less able to relate pieces to wholes. 
What the show does—what children’s muse- 
ums are doing and what progressive schools 


By Christopher 
Chadbourne 





Carl Akeley’s display of 
mammals at New York's 
American Museum of 
Natural History uses 
vivid realism to spark 
visitor imagination. 
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are attempting to do—is to explore the very act 
of learning. Children’s museums are not about 
collecting facts. They are about understanding 
and the formation of useful constructs at an 
early age. They are about, as one educator put 
it, “homefun” rather than homework. Children, 
museums’ future clients, apply whole new 
ways of learning through technology. 
Education itself is moving in the direction of 
systems within which pieces can be better un- 
derstood. In reading, “whole language” ap- 
proaches teach children to learn to read words 
by figuring out their meanings in context. In 
math, there is a devaluation of skills for their 
own sake and an emphasis on using math as 
an adjunct to logic. In my daughter’s third 
grade class, the topic of water is used as an 
umbrella for learning that in its various forms 
leads to discussions of weather, pollution, and 
cooking and skills in science, math, reading, 
spelling, and storytelling. The implication in all 
these emerging methodologies is that context 
is important, that an organizing storyline 
against which the pieces can be understood fa- 
cilitates learning, and that teaching methodolo- 
gies—like museums—have as twin goals at- 
traction to and retention of the subject matter. 


The Resurgence of Storytelling 


I remember two things about my history ed- 
ucation. First, I didn’t have any. I grew up in 
the age of social studies and civics. Second, I 
remember my friends being taught about the 
Who, What, When, Where, Why, and How. 
Taught as an encyclopaedic compendium of 
facts, history focused on presidents and popes, 
generals and conquerors, its books devoid of 
narrative—structure without images. More re- 
cent history, according to Michael Wallace, ex- 
ists in a collage of remembered television clips 
coupled with disjointed second-hand memo- 
ries of friends, family, and acquaintances—im- 
ages without structure. As Newsweek magazine 
noted in its 1988 special edition on education, 
“The natural human fascination with good sto- 
ries, which the entertainment industry under- 
stood so well, was missing from history as 
taught.” 

Into that void has stepped docudramas and 
public television and a changing perception of 
the valid stuff of history. Alex Haley’s Roots, 
the most watched television program in his- 
tory, lent validity to simple lives lived in the 
context of a continuing timeline. In academia, 
Herbert G. Gutman and the American Social 
History Project reversed the telescope of his- 
tory to explore the impact of working people 
on the nation’s economy, politics, culture, and 
society. Suddenly, the people who wouldn't 
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come to museums are becoming the very stuff 
of museums. They are joined by a nation in- 
creasingly seeking instant rootedness. 

At the core of these media histories are sto- 
ries—first-person remembrances intermingled 
with images of place, set in context by histori- 
ans, overseen by storytellers. Potent stuff, this 
new history, as witnessed by the recent suc- 
cess of The Civil War television series. This is 
a good prescription for education and for lo- 
cally based exhibits in which historical artifacts 
still surround the museum. 

Whose history are we telling in these re- 
gional centers? What do we hope to convey? 
For what you choose to exhibit, the way you 
choose to exhibit it, and the story it is meant to 
convey is but one interpretation, one subset of 
a collection of histories that could be told. And 
once recorded, it will become “the” history. 
Parker Potter has suggested that a valid adjunct 
display to any history museum might be an ex- 
hibit entitled The Paths Not Chosen. Harold 
Skramstad has suggested the test of “authentic- 
ity.” I would suggest another is the test of the 
“uniquely representative.” That is, what phe- 
nomena or trends are these events representa- 
tive of, why are they of interest, and how can 
they be made to convey a unique perspective 
or device for understanding the subject matter? 
The movie /t’s a Wonderful Life, for example, 
roots hero George Bailey in Bedford Falls, but 
it also transcends the boundaries of time and 
place and challenges our mental constructs. 

“Unique” implies a context that is the 
norm—something is unique only if we under- 
stand that context. In the Smithsonian’s A More 
Perfect Union: Japanese Americans and the 
United States Constitution, the Constitution es- 
tablishes the norm against which an aberrant 
set of events is set forth and given power. Ex- 
hibits establish layers of contextualism against 
which or through which the story line plays. 

Potter asks a tougher contextual question: 
What do we say about the past, and why, ina 
particular contemporary social context? Histo- 
ries are, he argues, “composed from points of 
view and in the service of various contempo- 
rary interests... . A clearly articulated ‘why’ 
takes the mystery out of answering the ‘how’ 
questions by giving them a frame of reference 
and by giving each element of an exhibit a 
specific purpose to serve.” Some adventure- 
some exhibits, like A More Perfect Union, are 
trying to learn from the mistakes of the past 
and redress social inequities. Will unreflective 
celebration be replaced with politically correct 
history? To what extent can exhibits mirror 
contemporary teaching methodologies? Can 
they pose open-ended questions, relate histor- 


Left, above: A project 
being designed for the 
Woonsocket Visitor 
Center in Rhode Island 
will use the immersion 
setting of a 1929 
parochial-school 
classroom to examine 


issues of immigrant life. 


Left, below: At the 
American House, Inc., 
Locomotive Works in 
Lima, Ohio, a railroad 
erecting shed is part of 
a planned exhibit that 
attempts to layer a 

rich narrative whole. 
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Right: The Barkerville 
Gold Rush exhibit at 
the British Columbia 
Provincial Museum in 
Canada sets a high 
Standard of simulated 
historical context. 
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ical events to current events, make people take 
sides in a debate, establish connections be- 
tween different historical ideas or perspectives? 
Museum evaluators warn that exposure to dif- 
ferent points of view in an exhibit can be con- 
fusing. Linear, timeline stories are easier to tell. 


Immersion Techniques at Work 


The Barkerville Gold Rush exhibit at the 
British Columbia Provincial Museum redefines 
the possibilities inherent in Akeley’s dioramas. 
By breaking through the bounding glass wall, 
surrounding visitors and letting them interact 
with the exhibit—in this case panning for gold 
in sand beside a creaking Cornish water- 
wheel—these settings can act as time ma- 
chines, establishing context while increasing 
stimulation and receptivity and minimizing dis- 
tractions. Multisensory inputs—adding sound, 
touch, or smell—can add to the immersion. 
Testing results generally support these hy- 
potheses, and the links to contemporary edu- 
cational theory are clear. 

Immersion is not new. Architectural preser- 
vationists employ it. So do living history muse- 
ums as far back as John D. Rockefeller’s Colo- 
nial Williamsburg (whose “why” was the 
avowed objective of inspiring American patri- 
otism). Zoos know about it. Aquariums bring 
it indoors and supplement it with hands-in 
tidepools. As we have historically done with 
the tools at our disposal, exhibit designers 
have too often followed Marshall McLuhan’s 
dictate and let the medium become the mes- 
sage—collecting and arraying dioramas and 
immersion settings in sequence as we once did 
objects, presenting context as spectacle. And 
yet, deployed strategically in conjunction with 
other technologies from our ever-expanding 
kit of tools, the possibility exists of a powerful 
tool for storytelling in the age of Big Bird. 

Several of my company’s recent projects ex- 
plore contextual layering—the deployment of 
other technologies and the dynamics of move- 
ment within immersion settings to deal with 
multiple points of view, the relationship of past 
to present, the problems of inexpensively intro- 
ducing new materials over time, the need for 
multiple visits, the desire to tell stories within 
stories without losing the organizational thread. 

In La Survivance, Labor in the Blackstone 
Valley at the planned Woonsocket Visitor Cen- 
ter in Rhode Island—part of the Blackstone 
River Valley National Heritage Corridor—we 
are trying to tell the story of the founding of an 
immigrant ethnic consciousness, its transforma- 
tion into a class consciousness, and the subse- 
quent dissolution of the structuring elements of 
that class consciousness (the International Tex- 


tile Union) resulting from capital flight and a 
post-industrial society. Using five sequential im- 
mersion settings—Quebeqois farm, industrial 
shopfloor, parochial classroom, union hall, 
and contemporary television news editing 
room—the attempt is to hold labor’s primary 
story line while permitting literal peeks through 
partially opened doors to management’s per- 
spective. Through oral histories and interactive 
video, we can structure simulated dialogue be- 
tween surviving union leaders, management 
negotiators, and government regulators. In the 
newsroom, contemporary relevance and an 
evolving story line are dealt with through 
newsprint and video dealing with topical local 
and international issues related to the mu- 
seum’s content—strikes, child labor, a Canadian 
province’s decision to embrace socialism rather 
than capitalism. 

The immigrant setting selected for La Sur- 
vivance was that of a parochial classroom on 
the date of the pope’s edict excommunicating 
the local Sentinellists, who resisted bilingual 
(as opposed to French) education. Visitors 
move inside the classroom, and primary mes- 
sages occur via blackboard messages and 
taped dialogue between simulated priest and 
student. Audience-triggered questions keyed to 
particular desks elicit authoritative responses to 
questions ranging from church support of 
management to anti-Catholic and ethnic na- 
tivism. Like the schoolhouse at the Iron Range 
Interpretive Center in Hibbing, Minn., desks 
are personalized with the names of real stu- 
dents of differing eras. Inside, scrapbooks are 
paired with subjects of period importance. 
Contemporary children’s drawings and essays 
on a bulletin board reflect immigrant life of 
various nationalities, engaging present with 
past. In these ways, secondary exhibits are 
seen piecemeal, and subsequent visits supple- 
ment earlier experiences. 

The delicate balance in such contextual lay- 
ering lays in the clear conveyence of the pri- 
mary story line, the appropriateness of the 
contextual setting, and the transmission of sec- 
ondary information via technologies and tech- 
niques that respect their roles as supporting 
cast while encouraging the multiple visits upon 
which such facilities depend. 

All of this should not scare curators and mu- 
seum directors. What is developing among the 
public is a larger, more interested, personally 
invested, and better educated audience with 
the ability to assimilate the messages of diver- 
gent media—creatively structured. The wonder 
of Akeley’s dioramas hold my daughter as they 
held me. Style is not substance. Integrity sur- 
vives the test of time. L) 
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By Larry Klein 


A new era of exhibitions 
arrived with the opening 
of the /reasures of 
Tutankhamun show, 
which toured the U.S. 

in the late 1970s. 
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Team Players 


Now That Designers Are Full Members of the Exhibition Team, They 
Can Concentrate on Conceptual Design —But It Wasn't Always So. . . 


rived. Many universities and colleges of- 
fer courses in commercial exhibit and 
museum design, and a few even offer graduate 
programs (see article beginning on page 53). 
Design professionals are accepted members of 
exhibition teams at many museums. Every 
AAM meeting features design seminars, talks, 
workshops, and round table discussions— 
most of which are packed to overflowing. 
AAM’s committee on exhibition—the National 
Association of Museum Exhibition—has be- 
come a strong and effective organization since 
its beginning in the late 1970s, when the first 
impromptu rump meeting was held at the 
AAM convention in Kansas City. And the gen- 
eral level of museum design practice has im- 
proved a great deal. High-quality books on the 
topic still are rare, but that is because busy 
practitioners do not have time to write 
books—and the financial returns are meager. 
This state of affairs did not exist the day I 
started my job as chairman of the exhibition 
department at Chicago’s Field Museum of Nat- 
ural History 15 years ago. Despite the anticipa- 
tion I felt personally—I was excited by the 


7 he exhibition design profession has ar- 





prospect of attending, that very afternoon, the 
first planning meeting of the consortium of 
museums responsible for the Treasures of Tu- 
tankhamun exhibition, which was to tour the 
U.S. in 1977—1979—those were not particularly 
hopeful days for museums or for museum de- 
signers. There was deep and seemingly end- 
less economic turmoil with high inflation and 
the worst decline since World War II. Only a 
few of the largest museums had internal, pro- 
fessionally staffed exhibition departments. Ac- 
complished independent design consultants 
and institutions with notable designers in 
influential positions were the exception to the 
rule. Many exhibits were mounted by staff 
people who had no art or design background 
whatsoever. The broad level of museum pre- 
sentation was not impressive. 

There also was no association or communi- 
cations network among museum designers. 
Designers entered the field from graphic de- 
sign, trade show design, set design, fine arts, 
and other vaguely related fields. 

Now that all of these conditions have im- 
proved dramatically, the challenges con- 
fronting design professionals today seem fully 
large enough to engage their newfound 
stature. There’s plenty to do. The 1980s have 
seen a virtual explosion of new museums, 
mammoth rehabilitation projects, branch mu- 
seums, and museums in retail areas. If vitality 
can be measured by controversy, then the de- 
bates now raging in the museum world— 
over the perceived shift in values from edu- 
cation to recreation, the control of content by 
the dominant culture, questions of obscenity, 
reorganization of the exhibit process, and 
other issues—indicate that this is indeed a 
lively time. 
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Museum exhibition, too, is going through a 
period of change, and it isn’t technology (or at 
least not its application in presentation) that’s 
driving it. It is only fairly recently that exhibi- 
tion has become a subject worthy of intense 
interest by highly educated and motivated pro- 
fessionals outside of the design professions— 
and these are the people who are going to 
have the greatest impact on exhibition and on 
our museums. 

In the past, men like Carl Akeley, Franz 
Boas, Stephan Borhegyi, and others have 
changed the nature of museum exhibition, but 
they were, for the most part, inspired anoma- 
lies with their own revealed, intuitive visions. 
I expect and hope there will be more of them. 
But what is beginning now is the emergence of 
a cadre of exhibit professionals who will 
change the way we see and experience ex- 
hibits. And that will change the way we de- 
signers plan and execute them. We’re just be- 
ginning to understand how and why people 
are engaged by, interact with, and learn from 
exhibits. This immensely complex task is sim- 
ply beyond the scope of designers except as 
members of the team. 

So where does this leave designers? In a 
very good place. It leaves them to work coop- 
eratively with all of the others who are essen- 
tial to the process. It leaves them to concen- 
trate on conceptual design—the enormously 
engrossing and demanding task of developing 
the very means of content delivery. It chal- 
lenges them to tell the story, to physically fash- 
ion the cafeteria of ideas that the modern mu- 
seum must be. It means designers must be 
willing to question and, if necessary, abandon 
loyalties to formal or minimalist aesthetic doc- 
trines that are not based on performance and 
results. 

A large terra incognita of design and percep- 
tion still exists, but it is not as large as one 
might suppose. Design schools tend to focus 
on “style” and many never so much as touch 
upon the knowledge available regarding such 
elemental and well-researched topics as legi- 
bility. I for one am more than happy to let cu- 
rators be curators, educators be educators, and 
psychologists be psychologists—and to be 
able to devote my energies to what I know 
best how to do. 

It’s been more than 12 years since the Tut 
show closed in San Francisco after its astonish- 
ingly successful tour, and the museum commu- 
nity since has seen a parade of major touring 
exhibitions. Now, at least one entertainment 
producer, who has no experience working with 
museums, is planning a number of traveling ex- 
hibits, some of which will occupy as much as 
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20,000 square feet. These will be completely in- 
dependently managed, produced, installed, 
and operated. They will have multinational 
business sponsors, large advertising and pro- 
motion budgets, and multimillion dollar busi- 
ness plans intended to generate strong public 
awareness and attendance—and large bottom- 
line profits. The shows will have national and 
local retail tie-ins and promotions. There will 
be nominal association or cosponsorship ar- 
rangements with local museums, some of 
whom will receive a share of the profits. But in 
many, if not all, locations, the exhibits will be 
installed in convention centers and the like be- 
cause of their size. 

If this revolutionary way of privately orga- 
nizing for-profit blockbuster exhibits is suc- 
cessful, how long will museums be needed as 
partners? What will this mean to the museum 
community and museum designers? I don’t 
know. But with the change I’ve seen since 
1975, it’s going to be even more interesting in 
the years to come. | 





When visitors entered 
the portals of the King 
Tut extravaganza, 

they saw a dazzling 
display; this, in turn, 
helped fuel the public's 
taste for “blockbuster” 
exhibitions. 
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Monologue to Dialogue 


In the Evolution of Presentation, Museums Are Entering a Phase in Which Exhibits 
Present Multitple Perspectives and Encourage Visitors to Shape Their Own Experiences 


The entry to Perpetual 
Motif: The Art of Man 
Ray gave form to acore 
concept, the artist's play 
with illusion and reality. 


By James W. Volkert 
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xhibition design emerged late on the stage 
of museum history, which I propose con- 
sists of two distinct eras and a third one 

we are perhaps now entering. 
The first period continued in fits and starts 
for the better of 2,000 years and established 
the museum’s great authority. On an excursion 


James W. Volkert is project manager of 
exhibitions at the National Museum of 
the American Indian, Washington, D.C. 





through this era, one could return to the study 
centers of Ptolemy, wander through the collec- 
tions of religious art and natural oddities of the 
Middle Ages, and stop during the 1800s for a 
brief visit to the British Museum. In Introduc- 
tion to Museum Work, G. Ellis Burcaw de- 
scribes the public policy of the venerable mu- 
seum: “The British Museum was said to be 
open to the public, but received 30 visitors 
daily. These had to apply for admission well in 
advance [and] present their credentials at the 
office. If acceptable, they had to wait two 
weeks for an admission ticket.” A working as- 
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sumption reinforcing museum authority—and 
characterizing the first era—is that the object 
speaks in an arcane language only to the few 
privileged enough to understand it. 

Little of this attitude changed in subsequent 
years, though there were several museum 
milestones during this period, including the 
founding of Peale’s Repository for Natural Cu- 
riosities in 1802, the Smithsonian Institution in 
1846, and the emergence around 1870 of the 
American Museum of Natural History, the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, and the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston. At this point, there was 
no need for an exhibition designer. 

Then in 1909, a shift occurred at the Newark 
Museum under the leadership of John Cotton 
Dana. A step toward the second era began 
when he said, “A good museum attracts, enter- 
tains, arouses curiosity, leads to questioning 
and thus promotes learning.” He continued, 
“The museum can help people only if they use 
it; they will use it only if they know about it 
and only if attention is given to the interpreta- 
tion of its possessions in terms they, the peo- 
ple, will understand.” 

Amid the broad sweep of events since Dana 
wrote, two phenomena have emerged since 
roughly 1965 that herald the second era— 
which validates communication to the visitor 
through conscious efforts and unconscious as- 
sociation. The first and most visible was the 
blockbuster exhibition. The term comes from 
World War II and refers to a huge, high-explo- 
sive bomb capable of leveling entire city 
blocks. (In the case of some exhibitions, it is a 
not wholly inappropriate term.) 

For me, the first sense of its impact came 
with King Tut’s arrival in Los Angeles during 
his 1977-79 American tour. The exhibition had 
it all: a glimpse of an ancient civilization, a 
royal family, gold, and a curse. People ringed 
the block waiting for their turn to wonder and 
gaze. They had to participate in this once-in-a- 
lifetime opportunity, perhaps without realizing 
why. The show was the occasion for extensive 
coverage of a museum exhibition in the pop- 
ular press (unusual until then) and a favorite 
topic on the party circuit. 

The Tut show also stretched my sense of ex- 
hibition design by the way it affected the visi- 
tor on many levels: intellectually, emotionally, 
and physiologically. Clearly, the installations 
had less to do with the objects and called for 
the interaction of the visitor with the object. Al- 
though not the first show to do this, King Tut's 
visit had a lasting and broad impact. 

This leads to the other milestone marking 
the second era. In the late 1960s, the shift im- 
plied by Dana finally occurred. The idea of di- 
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rect public interaction with exhibits and collec- 
tions took root. This was primarily because of 
two institutions that have changed the basic 
nature of museums and helped to usher in the 
second era. 

While the Boston Children’s Museum was 
established in 1913, it was under Michael 
Spock that the idea of the participatory exhibit 
blossomed. He made learning a critical ele- 
ment of a museum’s goals. As Elaine Heumann 
Gurian, formerly in Boston and now at the Na- 
tional Museum of the American Indian, says, 
“The subject was not of primary interest, but 
the enfranchising of the viewer was.” 

This sensibility got a further boost at San 
Francisco’s Exploratorium under Frank Oppen- 
heimer. Discussions began to focus on how 
people learn and relate to their environment, 
what form teaching strategies for exhibitions 
should take, and how to acknowledge the var- 
ied intelligences of our visitors. In short, mu- 
seum education as a field came of age. We be- 
gan looking for new ways to communicate 
without having to write it all on the wall. We 
had to find new vocabularies for exhibitions 
that had little to do with numbered checklists. 


Embracing the Subjective 


Last year, the Field Museum in Chicago 
opened Traveling the Pacific. The exhibition 
did not display the 36,000 Melanesian artifacts 
in the museum’s massive collection, but rather 
produced a discussion in metaphor. What was 
it like to navigate thousands of miles in an 
open canoe? What are the sights, sounds, and 
smells of a Polynesian marketplace? Traveling 
the Pacific embraces the subjective and con- 
sists of open-ended questions woven into a 
design structure that prompts discussion. It is 
adjective, not noun laden. It relies on the vi- 
sual vocabulary of the exhibit designer in a 
new way, who has to make it up along the 
way so that solutions are refreshingly new 
each time. We make it up in a way that calls 
for a synthesis of collected experience—ours 
and our audience’s. If the statement is that the 
Pacific is vast, what kind of physical form does 
that take? A map that relies on a cartographer’s 
sense of scale or something much bigger? 

Although this approach carries a wonderful 
openness in its search for dialogue with the 
audience, the language is loaded. What we 
have to say, in great part, reflects who we are. 
Our biases are buried, often subtly, in what we 
choose to say. 

Lisa Roberts, in an article for the winter 
1989 issue of Museum Education wrote, “Mu- 
seums have the authority to select, interpret, 
and present that which they decide has value 


When museum 
education came 

of age, we began 
looking for new 
ways to communicate 
without having to 
write it all on the 
wall. We had to 

find new exhibition 
vocabularies that 
had little to do with 
numbered checklists 
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An exhibtion’s ‘core 
statement’ calls for 
the show to be 
shaped by visitor 
experience, not the 
show’s content. 

It acknowledges the 
developers’ bias and 
offers a touchstone 
for the progression, 
organization, and 
layout. It gives a 
means of assessing 
the relevance of any 
given design solution 
in something other 
than our own jargon 
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or significance. Removed from their original 
contexts and functions, objects take on new 
meanings that are sometimes laden with un- 
conscious interests. Some museum profes- 
sionals lose sight of the fact that exhibition is 
by its very nature an interpretive act. The pro- 
cess of selecting and arranging objects is at 
bottom a fabrication and, as such, a statement 
about what the fabricators suppose an object 
to say.” 

If museums begin to acknowledge openly 
the inherent biases of their efforts, it will likely 
lead to two developments. First, museums will 
begin to present multiple points of view, un- 
derstanding that we are conditioned by who 
we are and by our collective experience. Sec- 
ond, museums as imagined and fabricated 
places will no longer be a neutral authority, 
the dispassionate institution, the label of truth 
on the wall. 

Further, exhibitions will change from mono- 
logue to dialogue. This exchange will require 
exhibition creators to take a step forward and 
identify themselves to the public. This quite lit- 
erally could mean the signing of exhibitions by 
the developers and the demystification of the 
process with a product that carries the tone of 
conversation. This emerging openness will 
produce fundamental philosophic changes in 
museum presentations. 


Communicating Through Titles 


Museum fashion now dictates that exhibi- 
tion titles must be “colonized:” Mermaids, 
Mummies, and Mastadons: The Evolution of 
the American Museum or Field to Factory: 
Afro-American Migration, 1915-1940. Rarely 
does one find a title as straightforward as 64 
Pretty Good Paintings by Mark Rothko or A 
Show that Explains Fluid Dynamics Using 
Small Words. The convention today is for 
exhibition titles to provide the wonderful 
metaphor and image; then, in an effort to make 
sure the audience understands what’s in the 
show, to supply a hard-information tag line. It 
is right-brain and left-brain thinking meeting 
Over a punctuation mark. 

At a deeper level, exhibition titles often 
demonstrate an attempt to communicate to 
the visitor the very essence of the show, the 
core concepts that have driven the effort and 
function as the fulcrums around which the 
entire project pivots. They are the statements 
that always are true, regardless of what a pro- 
ject looks like, and they define with precision 
the organizing principles of the exhibition. 
They are statements articulated in a way that 
carries both the spirit and assumptions of a 
show. Core concept statements tend to an- 


swer these kinds of questions. Who is the ex- 
hibition for? What is being taught? How can 
an exhibition be defined without merely de- 
scribing its contents? Core statements have 
little to do with checklists but reflect the 
specific messages museums want to commu- 
nicate to their visitors. 

Developing core statements often calls for 
the continued distillation of ideas until the 
driving purpose of an exhibition is uncovered. 
For example, the exhibition design program 
for a new river estuary wildlife preserve was 
struggling to outline exhibitions that would 
capture visitors’ imaginations and engage them 
in a discussion of human interaction with the 
habitat. The initial search for meaning was in 
the content of the subject area. This process 
produced volumes of jargon for those already 
interested in the delicate ecological relation- 
ships of the site, but it could not produce a 
core statement. Core statements are not about 
things but about relationships. They are the 
few words that demonstrate a clear under- 
standing of the reasons for and the relevance 
of the very public act of exhibition. 

After much discussion, the core statements 
for the estuary project were consolidated into 
two sentences: “All of the information we 
know about this site is the result of careful ob- 
servation by a wide range of people, most of 
whom we call scientists.” And “The exhibitions 
are intended to empower the visitor for first- 
hand observation, investigation, and under- 
standing, with the goal of forming an emo- 
tional and subjective bond with the habitat.” 

This kind of statement calls for an exhibition 
that is shaped by the visitor’s experience, not 
the show’s content. It acknowledges the bias 
of the developers and offers a touchstone for 
the progression, organization, and layout of 
the exhibition. It gives a means of assessing 
the relevance of any given design solution in 
something other than our own jargon. 

The validity of this theory will determine the 
future of exhibition design. If it holds, the very 
nature of museums will change. Museums will 
incorporate multiple voices that demonstrate 
our diversity and present information on levels 
and in ways that correspond to our various 
methods of learning. Ideas will become clear 
nonverbally. 

Although the future certainly will offer exhi- 
bition producers a rich and diverse collection 
of tools for communicating with the audience, 
we may also be looking at shows that are 
shaped to a greater degree by the visitor’s ex- 
perience and that give more thoughtful an- 
swers to such questions as these: Why are we 
doing this? And who cares? [_| 
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Gallery of Discovery’ 


The Museum that Added Dioramas to the Exhibit Vocabulary 
Now Offers Visitors a New Temporary Escape Into Another World 


useums of natural history: Their very 
names conjure vivid images and mem- 
ories for generations of museum visi- 
tors. For most, these are images of stimulating 
exhibit environments that inspire interest in the 
natural world and the cultures that make hu- 
mankind unique. For others, there are child- 
hood memories of tiresome school trips to 
dimly lit galleries of dusty glass cases over- 
crowded with artifacts. 
There was a time when the latter image was 
prevalent—a “cabinet of curiosities” era in 


James Kelly is senior exhibits designer at 
the Milwaukee Public Museum in Wis- 
consin. 


which museum exhibits were simply the pub- 
lic storage of an entire collection of artifacts 
representing the personal mission of an indi- 
vidual curator or donor. Eventually a new con- 
cept entered the picture, the concept that these 
institutions and their exhibits had a responsi- 
bility to the visiting public. Gradually, other 
notions and pressures began to shape the way 
museum exhibits were designed and for whom 
they were created. 

One of the early pioneers in the public con- 
cept of exhibiting was the Milwaukee Public 
Museum, where a young taxidermist named 
Carl Akeley elected not to display his lifelike 
mounted animals in systematic rows of lifeless 
glass cases. Instead, in 1890, he created the 
world’s first total-habitat diorama. 

This first diorama depicted a family of 


By James Kelly 


As part of the Milwaukee 
Public Museum's 
History of the Habitat 
display, a dinosaur 
Swamp exemplifies 

the kind of diorama 
typical of natural 

history museums. 
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muskrats in their natural environment. It fea- 
tured mounted animals in a realistic, three-di- 
mensional foreground enhanced by a sur- 
rounding background mural that convincingly 
expanded the setting. Unlike other faunal ex- 
hibits of the time (stuffed specimens in cases 
that portrayed the physical appearance of the 
animal but had no other story to tell), the dio- 
rama visually illustrated where a specific group 
of animals lived and how they interacted with 
each other and with their environment. The 
habitat diorama proved to be a significant de- 
velopment in the educational quality of ex- 
hibits for museum visitors, providing an ap- 
pealing context for better understanding the 
natural world. 


Dramatic Open Habitats 


Since Akeley’s time, traditional habitat diora- 
mas—which quickly became the display stan- 
dard for natural history museums—went on to 
incorporate the human species in an equally 
effective manner and evolved into many ex- 
perimental variations. Examples are the large, 
open dioramas, which are not protected by a 
glass barrier and allow visitors to walk around 
and view the scene from many different van- 
tage points. 

The absence of a glass barrier creates the 
sensation of being inside or a part of the ex- 
hibit, and the popularity of that experience be- 
gan to diminish the use of conventional glass- 
enclosed dioramas. Eventually, these dramatic 
open habitats would encompass the visitor, 
employing sound and lighting effects to inten- 
sify the sensory impact, creating atmospheres 
that stirred the imagination and encouraged 
learning. 

The same was true for architectural habitat 
displays. Like the diorama, these ethnic vil- 
lages and marketplaces portrayed where and 
how a particular group of people lived and of- 
ten illustrated, via the building structures and 
the materials used to construct them, unique 
adaptations for survival in other climates and 
environments. They also offered another great 
advantage—the ability to exhibit large quanti- 
ties of cultural artifacts in a natural and under- 
standable context. 

Despite the many other advances in exhibit 
concepts and technologies that have occurred 
over the years, architectural habitats and vari- 
ations of the diorama still remain the most ap- 
pealing exhibit types at natural history muse- 
ums, probably because they offer visitors that 
compelling opportunity to escape temporarily 
to another place or time. Museum-goers can 
tour a marketplace in India, ride with Crow 
Warriors On a Great Plains bison hunt, or travel 


backward in time to the floodplain home of 
ancient dinosaurs. Although television and the 
film industry offer similar opportunities, the 
museum experience is a “you are there” en- 
counter, one that is centered on authentic arti- 
facts or scientifically accurate reproductions. 
And it’s an experience that can be digested at 
each visitor’s individual pace and interest level. 
This freedom to dream, to reflect, and to par- 
ticipate at will with exhibit content is perhaps 
one of the most important reasons that natural 
history museums have remained popular de- 
spite intense competition from theme parks 
and other visitor attractions. 

So when the Milwaukee Public Museum set 
out to create a major new biology exhibit in 
the late 1980s, the visitor appeal of the habitat 
display had to be considered. After many 
months of research and planning, a rain forest 
format finally emerged. What better environ- 
ment could there be to present the concepts of 
modern biology? The American tropical rain 
forest has the richest variety of terrestrial life 
on earth, and examples of living organisms 
could be found there to illustrate any of the bi- 
ological processes and principles planned for 
the display. And what could be more appeal- 
ing to our midwestern audience than the allure 
of a tropical rain forest—especially during the 
long winter season? 

But visitor popularity is not the only pres- 
sure molding exhibit design and content in 
museums today. Present-day costs for creating 
museum exhibits are considerable. To attract 
government grants and foundation support, 
new exhibits need to be timely and education- 
ally innovative, and they need to communicate 
to all ages and strata of society. It was clear 
that these demands would require more than 
a thematic habitat. We also would need audio- 
visual theaters, interactive displays, and nu- 
merous other technologies designed to en- 
courage visitor participation. 

A new approach to the habitat exhibit was 
developed, one that could incorporate a vari- 
ety of display techniques while still retaining 
the appealing sense of being immersed in a 
lush, tropical environment. After considerable 
evaluation, an “explore at will” gallery was de- 
signed, a multimedia information center that 
would allow visitors to interact freely with ex- 
hibits of personal interest instead of following 
a compulsory pathway of interdependent dis- 
plays. 

To create the overall rain forest habitat, the 
museum organized a collecting expedition to 
Costa Rica, and following its successful com- 
pletion, the exhibit gallery was systematically 
transformed into a tropical environment. The 
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concrete ceiling was stenciled with overlap- 
ping patterns of rain forest leaves, and thou- 
sands of botanically accurate facsimiles were 
installed directly below to create the illusion of 
a dense understory. Reproductions of vine- 
covered tree trunks appear to penetrate this 
canopy of leaves and soar upward. 

A floor-to-ceiling waterfall was erected in 
the center of the gallery to display groupings 
of tropical plants and animals and also provide 
an ever-present sound of falling water. The 
other side of this enormous rock structure fea- 
tures an educational amphitheater where visi- 
tors can watch a variety of video presentations 
on tropical biology. 

To populate our forest habitat, taxidermists 
and biological model-makers prepared hun- 
dreds of tropical animals. Although authentic 
specimens were desired for the interpretive bi- 
ological exhibits, the museum made an ethical 
commitment to use scientifically accurate re- 
productions of animals in the overall rain for- 
est environment. Dozens of macaws, toucans, 
and parrots were convincingly fabricated along 
with numerous reproductions of bats, frogs, 
lizards, and snakes. 

In total, the gallery environment and all of 
the interpretive exhibits were designed to ap- 
peal to visitors’ senses as well as their curiosity. 
As they explore this tropical environment, they 
are surrounded by the sounds of rain forest 
life. Hidden speakers broadcast the cries of 


tropical birds, the territorial barking of howler 
monkeys, and the hypnotic chorus of tree 
frogs and cicadas. Every 20 minutes, these fau- 
nal noises quiet as distant thunder turns to the 
sound of raindrops falling on canopy leaves 
and a tropical thunderstorm sweeps across the 
gallery. 

At the edge of the forest, a research field sta- 
tion introduces visitors to the “Workings of Sci- 
ence” displays. Inside, a biologist is collecting 
specimens and scientific data that will aid in 
understanding rain forest interrelationships. In 
the canopy of leaves above the field station, 
another biologist gathers data from a research 
platform, studying organisms and their envi- 
ronments above the forest floor. These exhibits 
were designed to show the adventure of field 
research in contrast to the neighboring urban 
installations—a curator’s office at the Milwau- 
kee Public Museum and a fully equipped 
biotechnology laboratory. 

Despite the many pressures and unforeseen 
circumstances that could have affected its out- 
come, the exhibit turned out to be what we 
had hoped for all along—a gallery of discovery 
and adventure that presents the processes and 
principles of modern biology in a stimulating 
and entertaining fashion. And in the process, it 
also sensitizes museum visitors to the amazing 
beauty and diversity of the tropical rain forest, 
along with the present-day threats to its contin- 
ued existence. |_| 
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Professional Preparation 


To Supplement the Current System of Learning On the Job, Graduate-Level Training 
Programs for Museum Exhibit Designers and Planners Are Making Their Debut 


s museums become increasingly respon- 

sive to their audiences—by shifting from 

simple object display to new mandates 
to communicate—exhibition takes on a key 
significance in the institution’s presence and 
even survival. But two questions then arise: 
What is to be communicated, and how should 
it be presented in physical form? 

Exhibit planners and designers, whose abil- 
ities and intellectual range can help spell suc- 
cess in these public efforts, are vital players in 
this process. But the precise qualities exhibi- 
tion designers need to be effective are only just 
beginning to be identified. 

Exhibition design is one of the last disci- 
plines within the museum profession for which 
no specific professional training is required or 
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even available. Novice museum exhibition de- 
signers typically enter the museum community 
by chance or uninformed intent, with back- 
grounds ranging from graphic design, architec- 
ture, industrial design, theater, and education 
to a number of less obviously related disci- 
plines. Frequently, their true professional train- 
ing comes about by learning on the job. 

This apprenticeship system results in design 
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personnel who learn and absorb the philoso- 
phy and limitations of their own institution as 
they acquire exhibition skills. Institutional bud- 
getary factors and time constraints often limit 
exposure to other methods of exhibition devel- 
opment. The staff designer seldom visits other 
institutions with similar collections and mis- 
sions; designers outside a large city seldom 
have the chance to see any number of 
significant exhibitions outside their own insti- 
tution; and big-city designers might not have 
the time (or the encouragement of their insti- 
tution) to visit other museums within their 
community. Moreover, design staff are seldom 
familiar with the significant books and period- 
icals that address current museum issues. As a 
result, they have little exposure to the philo- 
sophical discourse and research arising outside 
their own institutions. 

This professional shortsightedness has a 
number of visible and less-visible results, many 
of which are on view in U.S. museums. De- 
signers who lack both professional training 





and informed exposure to other exhibition 
philosophies and techniques will continue to 
perpetuate the exhibition “rules” of the institu- 
tion within which they were trained. Out of 
this confluence of factors comes exhibitions in 
which graphics and surfaces, structure, or the- 
atrical effects dominate—perhaps to the detri- 
ment of effective exhibition communication. 
Many museums function as extensions of 
academia, and museum staff people with ad- 
vanced university degrees often find it difficult 
to regard “academically underqualified” mem- 
bers of the design department as functional 
equals. The subject specialists on the exhibi- 
tion development team, indeed, might con- 
sider the designer no more than a set of 
hands—the craftsperson who will implement 
the dictates of the curator’s scholarly research. 
Similarly, the designer who works as part of an 
exhibition development team might not fully 
understand or respect the significance of pro- 
tecting the integrity of information and collec- 
tions, communicating with a diverse public, or 
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addressing other nondesign requirements of 
the institution. The designer also might have a 
difficult time working in a team context and 
understanding the role of the other specialists 
involved. A lack of exposure to team practice 
during the designer’s education—coupled with 
the romanticization of individuality over com- 
munal effort within schools of art and de- 
sign—only compounds the situation. 

In the past, the possessor of a thorough 
grounding in fine or applied arts was fre- 
quently also a gifted generalist: Training for the 
arts did not then require the sacrifice of a lib- 
eral education. The intense pressure of current 
practice, however, has forced design schools to 
concentrate intensively on skills, and many 
graduates therefore possess little academic 
background, verbal skills, or understanding of 
disciplines other than their own. 

Experience demonstrates that exhibition de- 
sign needs the generalists, designers with an 
ability to plan broadly, digest information eas- 
ily, apply the full range of museum experience 
and contemporary technology, handle the me- 
chanics of multifaceted projects, understand 
and respond to audiences, communicate effec- 
tively, and grow professionally. Where will this 
new breed of exhibition designer come 
from—designers equipped to deal as equals 
with other museum professionals and together 
create the new, responsive public museum? 


Focused Professional Training 


As in other museum disciplines, the ideal 
range of talents is most likely to be achieved 
by professionals who have the grounding of a 
specifically focused professional education, as 
opposed to on-the-job training. The time has 
come for the establishment of formal graduate 
university programs in museum exhibition de- 
sign. Such programs would provide an under- 
standing of process, a broad exposure to cur- 
rent museum practice, professional ethics, 
technical skills, a knowledge of technology, 
and a balance between exposure to actual mu- 
seum practice in an extended internship and 
continued study of alternate systems and ap- 
proaches. Graduates of design, architecture, or 
theater programs would learn to apply under- 
graduate skills within the full range of museum 
practice, broadening their intellectual horizons 
to encompass areas left out of their undergrad- 
uate training. Academically oriented students 
would gain a clearer understanding of muse- 
ums while developing essential design skills. 
Typically, when such students are enrolled in 
a focused graduate program, they develop the 
necessary design skills relatively rapidly. 

Designers who receive their professional ed- 
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ucation in such a graduate program would en- 
ter a museum design staff with their blinders 
off, able to understand the needs of the total 
institution—able, in fact, to function as a more 
creative part of the whole. Graduate training 
also offers an opportunity generally lacking in 
actual museum practice: the chance to exper- 
iment, to develop new ideas and approaches, 
and to become mature designers before a 
specific institution puts its stamp of identity on 
them. Potentially, the graduate exhibition de- 
sign program would have much to offer the 
profession. To quote Katherine McCoy of Cran- 
brook Academy, “A mature profession has a 
reciprocal cycle that connects practice to edu- 
cation to research and back to practice, with 
each component of the cycle interacting with 
and enriching the others.” 

The National Association for Museum Exhi- 
bition, AAM’s standing professional committee 
on exhibition, has spearheaded the effort to 
define the role of the exhibition designer and 
enumerate the areas that must be addressed in 
their education. The N.A.M.E. education com- 
mittee deliberated and subsequently devel- 
oped a series of guidelines identifying the nec- 
essary elements for an exhibition design 
curriculum. 

The University of the Arts in Philadelphia 
started the first formal program implementing 
the N.A.M.E. guidelines in September 1990. 
The two-year program culminates in an M.F.A. 
degree in museum exhibition planning and de- 
sign. Students learn to deal with space, mate- 
rials, technology, media, graphics, light, eco- 
nomics, and project management. Following 
the basic tenets of design education now fol- 
lowed by most U.S. design schools, students 
learn by actual practice, both as individuals 
and as members of teams engaged in hypo- 
thetical and actual projects. They learn how 
museums function by engaging in guided ex- 
ploration of the museums of the region, par- 
ticipating in professional seminars, and visiting 
and talking with museum professionals rang- 
ing from directors to special consultants. Su- 
pervised museum internships provide expo- 
sure to a working environment. Students also 
produce theses that concentrate on those areas 
of practice in which they hope to focus their 
future professional careers. 

Many gifted individuals in the museum de- 
sign profession have acquired all of these skills 
and more by their own diligence and effort in 
a system that hindered them as often as it pro- 
moted their growth. In a new era of museums 
that are answerable to the public, will we have 
a new generation of professionally prepared 
designers ready to meet the challenge? |! 
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Computer cataloguing 


is more than data entry: 


It requires both initial 
preparation of the data 
and review by curators 
upon completion. 
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Facts On File 


To Alleviate ‘Computer Anxiety,’ Curators Should Assist in Planning 
And Implementing Every Museum Collections Automation Project 


s more museums embark on the task of 

computerizing their collection records, 

the anxiety level among curators often 
rises. If the curator’s role in automating collec- 
tions data is properly understood, however, 
much of that anxiety can be alleviated. 

The curator’s help and advice are important 
in the three phases of an automation project: 
planning and design, conversion from manual 
to computer records, and testing and imple- 
mentation. 


Planning the System 


The planning and design phase begins with 
a “needs analysis.” Someone—usually a project 
coordinator from the museum’s staff or an out- 
side technical consultant—will gather informa- 
tion from each department on the kinds of col- 
lections records it keeps, what uses it puts 
them to, and what each department wishes it 
were able to do but can’t. A questionnaire may 
be used, often followed by a series of inter- 
views. Although it can be tedious to spell out 
what you already know so well yourself, it is 





crucial that those who will be shaping the 
broad outlines of the automation system un- 
derstand as much as possible about how you 
work or would like to work. 

The goal of a needs analysis is to develop a 
list of the types of information to go into the 
data base and a scheme for arranging the infor- 
mation. The smallest elements of data are 
called fields. An example might be the title of 
a painting or an artist’s birth date. All the fields 
pertaining to a given object or individual con- 
stitute its record. A file comprises all the 
records of a certain type—for example, artists 
or donors. A good needs analysis should con- 
sider not only what data ought to be collected 
but also how it will be retrieved and what 
“output”—reports, cards, lists, and the like—is 
desired. You might never wish to print out a 
list of which curatorial department is responsi- 
ble for each object, but if each curator will 
want to formulate queries or make lists that 
pertain only to the objects in his or her do- 
main, it is necessary to include a field for cu- 
ratorial department for sorting purposes. 

Some information might need to be 
recorded in two different ways, so that it can 
appear in different forms for different pur- 
poses. For example, you might want to include 
a concise description of the medium that fol- 
lows art-historical convention for use on labels 
and in captions (“pen and wash,” “oil on can- 
vas”), but for purposes of conservation or re- 
search on materials, you might wish to record 
the same drawing as being executed in “iron- 
gall ink and sepia wash on off-white wove pa- 
per” or the painting’s support as “heavy twill- 
weave linen-type fabric.” The form of a 
donor’s name in the credit line might by policy 
be left to the whim of the donor, but you prob- 
ably will want to identify him or her by a con- 
sistent form of name in a separate field, so that 
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you can readily create a list of everything the 
donor has given your museum. 

The result of the needs analysis likely will be 
a long wish list. The next step in planning is to 
decide how much of this extensive list to under- 
take first. I’ve found that the most prevalent 
cause of failure of museum computer projects is 
that they were overly ambitious at the start. (A 
second, related cause is that they were under- 
funded.) A data base is of very little use until it 
contains the same types of information about all 
or a large proportion of the institution’s hold- 
ings, yet for many daily museum activities, the 
amount of information required about each ob- 
ject is not immense. For this reason, automation 
works best on the principle of a layer cake: A 
certain useful but limited amount of information 
should first be collected about the entire collec- 
tion, or at least about significant subgroups; 
once that is in place, other “layers” can be built 
one at a time, containing additional information 
about each object. 

The curator should play an important role in 
determining what data should be collected in 
the initial phase, working with the registrar, the 
editor of publications, and others who fre- 
quently need information about the museum’s 
holdings. Consider these two questions: 

1. What information is necessary to do some 
of the most common tasks? Because automating 
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collection records will involve a lot of work by 
a number of staff members, it is important that 
there be tangible rewards early on. Be modest 
in what you undertake, but not too modest. It 
might be that artist, title, accession number, 
and location are all that is needed to take a 
physical inventory or generate lists for solan- 
der boxes; but by adding a few more fields— 
the credit line, date, and medium, for exam- 
ple—it might be possible also to produce 
photo labels, slide labels, and the annual re- 
port lists. Don’t forget those sorting fields that 
help you separate the records into useful 
blocks: curatorial department, whether the 
work can be lent, the nationality of the artist, 
or the basic type of object (print, drawing, 
painting, or sculpture) are examples, but there 


might be others specific to your museum’s op-. 


erating patterns. 

2. Is there a reliable source of accurate infor- 
mation at hand? To some extent, the computer 
can be used to help point up inconsistencies 
and make it easier to standardize terminology, 
but it won’t show that the dimensions you 
have entered are wrong or that the medium 
was a guess hazarded by a summer intern 
rather than the judgment of a knowledgeable 
curator or conservator. If the data haven’t been 
collected at all, it will slow down the project 
enormously to assemble it along the way. No 
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matter how desirable it would be to have the 
size of every sculpture’s stand in the data base, 
omit it from the initial phase if that information 
has not been kept. Create a field in which it 
can be entered later, after next summer’s intern 
is sent out with a measuring tape. 


Converting the Records 


Once the scope of information to be gath- 
ered in the first phase has been agreed upon, 
take a closer look at the nature of each type of 
information. One fact, such as the artist’s 
name, may be broken into several fields—title, 
first name or names, last name, and suffix, for 
example—so that a name like Pieter Brueghel 
the Elder can be correctly alphabetized and in- 
verted. Certain types of information, such as 
artist, might have multiple occurrences within 
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the other hand, automation presents a golden 
opportunity to do housekeeping tasks and develop 
standard procedures where they should exist 
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a single object’s record, and you will need a 
mechanism for clarifying what the multiple oc- 
currences mean—whether the work is by Rem- 
brandt and Lievens, or Rembrandt or Lievens, 
for example. For other kinds of information, 
you might prefer to store multiple occurrences 
not as simultaneous possibilities but as 
changes over time—a history of the insurance 
valuations assigned each time the work goes 
out on loan, for example, together with the 
date and the name of the person establishing 
the valuation. 

Although it is the computer expert’s job to 
help frame the questions that must be ad- 
dressed, the curator can be particularly useful 
in this kind of detailed analysis of the nature of 
the data, because the curator is most likely to 
be aware of the most challenging eccentricities 
that the system will have to accommodate: the 
book with illustrations by 50 different artists, or 
the tapestry for which it is necessary to record 
the cartoonist, the weaver, and the manufac- 
turer. It is important to bring these problems to 
light at this stage. Even if the decision is to 
adopt a simple solution for the initial phase, 
the overall design of the system should be 
done in full knowledge of the toughest prob- 
lems it someday will need to address. 


At the end of this stage of planning, the co- 
ordinator will produce a data dictionary, which 
lists each field, defines it, and describes its 
characteristics (how long it is, whether it re- 
peats, whether it accepts numbers or alpha- 
betic characters, and so forth). 

Because computers are literal-minded, they 
cannot easily know that synonyms are related. 
Works listed as serigraphs and silk-screens, for 
example, will turn up on two different lists, 
and neither will be found in a search for 
“prints” unless the machine is instructed to re- 
late these terms. For this reason, standardizing 
the terminology used in certain fields will pro- 
duce the best results in searches. Developing 
the list of terms to be used, known ‘as the con- 
trolled vocabulary, can be a major undertak- 
ing. A committee of curators ought to establish 
agreement where possible and to document 
the differences where not. 

Be suspicious at this juncture if you are told 
that the computer forces you to do something 
that distorts your data. Almost any roadblock 
can be circumvented, although at a cost. On 
the other hand, automation presents a golden 
opportunity to do much-needed housekeeping 
and develop standard procedures across the 
institution where they should exist. If the 
drawing department uses “Anthonie van Dyck” 
but the painting department spells it “Anthony 
Van Dyck,” the computer can be programmed 
to find all records using either spelling. But 
now may be the time to adopt a single, pre- 
ferred spelling institution-wide. 

A number of ambitious efforts have been 
under way in recent years to create standard- 
ized vocabularies, or authorities, for dealing 
with museum data. If the curators at your mu- 
seum can agree to adopt some of these, it will 
save a tremendous amount of time and effort. 
Bibliographic abstracting services, for example, 
have produced authority lists for the names of 
artists. The Art and Architecture Thesaurus has 
developed hierarchical vocabularies of terms 
used in art and architectural history, complete 
with definitions. Chenhall’s Nomenclature es- 
tablishes a classification scheme for man-made 
artifacts. Iconclass offers a system (albeit a 
complex one) for describing subject matter. 
Museums with holdings similar to yours might 
be willing to share specialized vocabularies 
they have compiled. The curator is best 
equipped to determine whether these existing 
models will work. 

Once the curators and other relevant staff 
members have defined the fields and the vo- 
cabulary, the coordinator can produce a basic 
set of instructions for the cataloguers, who will 
actually enter the data. This should be seen as 
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a first draft of what will become a cataloguing 
manual. Nobody, no matter how experienced 
with computerization or familiar with the mu- 
seum’s holdings, can anticipate every eventu- 
ality. Cataloguing rules will develop as the data 
base is built, and the cataloguing manual 
should be seen as a work in progress. Curators 
should be consulted frequently to be sure that 
the conventions adopted for the computer are 
in keeping with practices in their field. 

The curator has an important responsibility 
to identify the most accurate records from 
which data entry can be done. Now is the time 
to confess to the inadequacies of the card file 
you have been touting or to reveal the docu- 
mentation you have secreted away in your 
own desk drawer. 

Who should do the initial data entry? The 
decision will vary from museum to museum. 
To create the automated data base is likely to 
be a much larger task than maintaining it—that 
is, making corrections and adding records for 
new acquisitions. Ideally, the museum will as- 
sign a few people who can devote the majority 
of their time to the initial task, so that it will not 
drag on too long. Also, these cataloguers 
should stay with the project at least until the 
“first layer” of the data base is complete. They 
will be knowledgeable about the collections, 
the field, and scholarly practice as well as be- 
ing precise and detail-oriented. 

Computer cataloguing is not the ideal job for 
the one-afternoon-a-week volunteer or the ea- 
ger undergraduate on his or her January work 
term, yet it is often to such people that the pro- 
ject falls because of budgetary constraints and 
the workload of the regular staff. If your mu- 
seum cannot form a cadre of knowledgeable 
long-term cataloguers who can devote sig- 
nificant time to the project, it must substitute 
careful preparation of the data and then review 
by curators and the coordinator after the data 
are entered. In the long run, it may prove more 
economical to hire cataloguers who can be 
properly trained and then function with less 
supervision. 

In some instances, the computer can be 
used to help point up discrepancies in the 
data. Information can be entered into a “tem- 
porary” data base (one not generally dis- 
tributed) directly from existing manual records. 
The computer then can be instructed to print 
all the terms (known as values) that occur 
in a given field. Duplications—such as “be- 
queathed” and “bequest,” or “donation” and 
“sift”—can be identified and a single preferred 
term selected. The computer can be instructed 
to find all occurrences of the terms to be elim- 
inated and change them to the terms you de- 
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cide to keep. Data in this field are now “clean” 
and ready for distribution. The computer can, 
furthermore, be programmed to accept only 
accepted values, preventing the cataloguers 
from inadvertently using terms now aban- 
doned. If conditions warrant, new values can 
be added. 

As batches of records are entered, the curator 
should be asked to review and proofread them. 
This should be seen as a serious intellectual ex- 
ercise. The early stages of data entry provide a 





key opportunity to determine whether the sys- 
tem is reflecting the content of the information 
about the collection clearly and accurately. If 
not, the problems should be raised with the co- 
ordinator or in a committee of curators to see 
whether adjustments can be made. 


Using the New System 


Just as no one can predict all the problems 
that will arise during data entry, no one can 
anticipate all the uses to which the data base 
will be put. Until a quantity of data has been 
entered, the system can’t be tested com- 
pletely. Once the data base is established, 
however, the curator should use it as much as 
possible. Learn enough to understand what 


A typical cataloguing 
dilemma: Is this watch 
(from the National 
Museum of American 
History) a scientific 
instrument, a costume, 
or a work or art? A 
curatorial department's 
focus often colors the 
way Its holdings are 
catalogued, so museums 
should design some 
commonality into the 
data base. 


the new system ought to do. Abandon those 
cards, and see whether the machine works. 
Feedback to the coordinator or consultant is 
crucial at this stage. 

If you can’t get the computer to answer your 
questions, ask a human being why not. Too of- 
ten people assume their difficulty results from 
their own ignorance of computers. Alterna- 
tively, they may mentally assign the whole 
computer system to the garbage can. If you ask 
someone, you might be told that the system 
doesn’t yet support that kind of inquiry, or you 
might learn how to execute that query the next 
time. Simultaneously, the coordinator will 
learn what features ought to be considered in 
designing future improvements or what needs 
to be explained more clearly in the instructions 
to users of the new system. 

All users of the data base should read its 
user’s manual and pass on their comments. If 
the text isn’t clear, if there’s too much jargon, 
or if the examples don’t make sense to those 
who work in the field, make certain that the 
person preparing the manual knows. 

One important aspect of implementation is 
determining who will have access to which 
data. Most modern systems allow for these de- 
cisions to be made on a field-by-field basis. 
Thus the registrar may be privileged to know 
insurance valuations, but the editor may not, 
whereas both would have access to data about 
an object’s dimensions or frame. For reasons of 
security, a full curator may be allowed to see 
information about storage location that a junior 
member of the department may not. The cura- 


tor should give honest advice about the need- 
to-know of those on the staff and should re- 
spect security requirements. 

Once the automated system is up and run- 
ning, the curator has a responsibility to make 
certain that corrections and additions are fed 
into it. By now you will have invested a great 
deal into building an excellent data base. Don’t 
ruin it by letting it become outdated. Just as re- 
sponsibility for creating the initial data base is 
best centered in a few knowledgeable hands, 
the integrity of the existing system will best be 
maintained if all changes are made by one or 
a few people who know the cataloguing rules 
intimately. If the museum decides, however, to 
spread the responsibility for additions and up- 
dates to various offices (all curators, for exam- 
ple, updating their own records), problems can 
be reduced by having a thorough cataloguing 
manual, building internal controls into the sys- 
tem wherever possible, and having all mod- 
ifications to the data base stored in a “tempo- 
rary” data base where they can be reviewed by 
a single staff member well versed in the cata- 
loguing rules before being put into circulation. 

Nobody ever said computerizing your col- 
lection records would be easy, and the respon- 
sible curator must play an active, thoughtful, 
and thorough role in all three stages of the un- 
dertaking. Nonetheless, realize that your role 
properly draws on the expertise you already 
have—about your collections, your field, and 
the museum’s procedures as they affect you. If 
you do your job well, the resulting data base 
will reward you many times over. |_| 


Still Not Convinced of the Wisdom of Computerizing Collections Data? Read On 


If your collections are relatively small 
Or, as curator, you know the collections 
well, you might question whether 
computerizing will be of sufficient use 
to be worth the time and effort 
required. Consider these points: 

m Automation helps those on the 
staff who know the collections less well. 
The registrar, the publications director, 
or the volunteer at the information 
desk can ask the computer a question 
rather than telephoning you. 

m The collection is likely to grow. 
What may be manageable right now 
might become too big to manage with- 
Out automation in the future. It is wise 
to begin before the situation is out of 
control. 

m The computer can do_ boring, 
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repetitive tasks, freeing you to do more 
interesting ones. Lists, gallery labels, 
postcard captions, and photograph la- 
bels are all similar iterations of the 
same information, easily and accurately 
generated by machine. 

m You can quickly update informa- 
tion. When an artist dies, four strokes 
on the keyboard could fill in the date 
of death in the record for every object 
by the artist that the museum owns, 
making the information instantly avail- 
able to anyone on the staff who needs 
to know. 

™ Computers are good at counting 
and showing trends. Say your director 
is asked to testify before Congress 
on how gifts to the collection have 
changed as a result of changes in the 


tax law. The computer can quickly 
count how many gifts were received 
year by year, segregate them by type or 
source, and even—if you have entered 
valuations—analyze the aggregate dol- 
lar impact over time. Compiling such a 
report manually could take days; the 
computer can do it in minutes. 

m Data bases can support new types 
of research. Studies that require ob- 
taining a specific type of information 
about a large class of objects have 
heretofore been daunting because of 
the time it takes to search thousands of 
museum records by hand. As more 
museums develop data bases, research 
into complex topics will become more 
feasible and will be undertaken more 
readily.—S.F. 
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Fighting for Culture’s Turf 


Buffeted by the Actions of Theme Parks and Other ‘Masqueraders,’ Museums Now 
Are Struggling to Exercise Interpretive Domain Over Their Traditional Subject Matter 


useums are continually seeking to un- 
\/I derstand their “image” as it is per- 

ceived by the nonmuseum world, by 
their various clienteles. Although many in the 
museum field (and in the public at large) have 
difficulty defining what a museum should be, 
other segments of our culture understand ex- 
actly what the compelling image of museums 
is and have in the past decade or so moved to 
co-opt those aspects of museums that have 
made them so enormously popular. I believe 
the problem is structural: Museums now must 
struggle for the power to continue to exercise 
interpretive domain over subject matter that 
once was essentially theirs alone. Rather than 
competing for markets, museums actually are 
competing for turf. 

Preeminent on the horizon as a challenger is 
the theme park/amusement park community. 
The Walt Disney World/EPCOT complex is, of 
course, the flagship of this initiative but re- 
gional examples abound. Subjects traditionally 
dealt with in museums of natural history, an- 
thropology, science, history, and even art now 
are found in amusement parks. One should 
not be surprised to learn that the Orlando Mu- 
seum of Art recently borrowed an exhibit of 
African art from EPCOT, a significant turn of 
events. Grandiose technology funded by out- 
size admission fees and corporate sponsorship 
has produced interpretive elements that no 
museum can hope to rival for wizardry. 

But high technology is not a necessary pre- 
condition for the encroachment of theme parks 
into museum identity. A number of parks in- 
clude “cultural displays” such as traditional 
craft demonstrations within a general frame- 
work of amusement park rides. Dolly Parton’s 
Dollywood in Pigeon Forge, Tenn., is perhaps 
the outstanding example. 

Like amusement parks, shopping complexes 
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also have seized aspects of museum imagery. 
And so have department stores: Most museum 
professionals have, at one time or another, 
been approached by a retailer for the loan of 
objects for display, the underlying reason al- 
ways being that the store wishes to ally its 
money-making enterprise with the cachet of 
the museum. 

Today this effort is far more organized and 
invasive. Debora Silverman, writing in Selling 
Culture: Bloomingdale’s, Diana Vreeland, and 
the New Aristocracy of Taste in Reagan’s Amer- 
icd, says, “Mass market moguls. . . are cultural 
cannibals; they absorb the historical materials 
of art museum exhibitions for the purpose of 
advertising, public relations, and sales cam- 
paigns.” And when museums willingly partici- 
pate in this process, says Silverman, “Rather 
than the domain in which to express the moral 
brake on conspicuous consumption, the mu- 
seum becomes the extension of the depart- 
ment store and another display case for the big 
business of illusion making.” 

The fear, then, is that the museum—because 
of its need for popularity, importance, and 
money—is essentially up for sale to those who 
know how to make a profit from the museum 
image. 

This problem is perhaps even more com- 
plex. Edith Mayo, curator of political history at 
the National Museum of American History in 
Washington, D.C., says the escalating costs of 
exhibitions is making outside, particularly cor- 
porate, sponsorship a necessary corollary of 
the exhibit process. And while certain exhibi- 
tion concepts are attractive to business and re- 
ceive easy funding, other topics, particularly 
those dealing with issues of minorities and 
women, are not attractive to corporate decision 
makers, are difficult to fund, and therefore are 
difficult to complete. In this sense, business 
becomes a silent partner in determining a mu- 
seum’s interpretational content. 

Similarly, the Whitney Museum in New York 
has for nearly two decades been building small 
branch museums in New York City and the sur- 
rounding suburbs. These galleries are housed 
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Overleaf and above: As 
these African sculptures 
on loan to the Orlando 
Museum of Art from Walt 
Disney's EPCOT Center 
demonstrate, theme 
parks are approaching 
subjects traditionally 
dealt with in museums. 
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within corporate structures and sponsored by 
the parent companies. One can ask this ques- 
tion: Are these companies serving as Outposts 
for the museum, or is the museum a glittery el- 
ement in corporate image-making? If the latter 
is the case, then museums may be in for a re- 
lationship in which the health of the parent 
company and the support of top executives re- 
main key but unpredictable variables. 
Corporations are not the only business orga- 
nizations to find museums useful. Retailers not 
only have been independently developing 
“museums” but also finding it financially ad- 
vantageous to make them nonprofit. In one in- 
stance, a shopping center developer created a 
museum to attract shopper traffic, thereby 
making his unrented spaces more attractive to 
potential store operators. That such a thing can 
happen suggests that museums in their search 
for popularity have diminished the public un- 
derstanding of what a museum really is. 


Best of Times, Worst of Times 


So if image is taken as meaning “perceived 
identity,” then museums are in for a rough 
time. In this sense, it is both the best and worst 
time for museums; at the very moment of their 
greatest success, museums see their most pop- 
ular aspects being subsumed by organizations 
that, largely because of their economic muscu- 
larity, seem difficult for museums to compete 
with. And the diffusion into the for-profit 
world of the special qualities heretofore found 
only in museums threatens to weaken muse- 
ums generally in the culture. 

As other types of organizations—theme 
parks, department stores, corporate galleries— 
take on characteristics of “museumness,” it 


makes it more difficult for the public to identify 
the real museum—or at least to point convinc- 
ingly to the dividing line between the museum 
and these masqueraders. Rebuilding this divid- 
ing line represents a genuine challenge to both 
image and identity. 

To be sure, these problems are not new. The 
difference today is one of intensity. Museums 
are captives of their own success. The public is 
coming to museums in unprecedented num- 
bers and expecting a high-quality experience, 
however that might be defined. This costs 
money, and usually more of it than a museum 
can generate by its own operations. Any dilu- 
tion of the appeal of museums or any sense 
that a similarly authentic experience can be had 
elsewhere will only exacerbate this situation. 

I think, fortunately, that the public genuinely 
wants a museum experience and will only ac- 
cept it in a museum, if all else is equal. The 
public can tell the difference between Conner 
Prairie Museum and Frontierland. 

It is useful to consider for a moment the na- 
ture of the challenge to museum image that 
these masqueraders present. In the case of 
theme parks, that challenge appears at first to 
be a technological one. If, museums seem to 
say, we could have access to the interpreta- 
tional magic of theme parks, our audience 
would respond. Such a feeling probably ex- 
plains the popularity of the Dinamation di- 
nosaurs. And the recent history of theme park 
development suggests that, technologically 
speaking, there is a newer thrill just around the 
corner. It is not without meaning that the most 
dated section of Disneyland is the one called 
Tomorrowland. 

I believe that the real challenge theme parks 
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present museums, then, is not inherently tech- 
nological but conceptual. Museum exhibits are 
too often creator oriented rather than visitor 
oriented. The continuing debate over labeling 
in art museums is a good example. The fact 
that the public is obviously not interested in 
playing guessing games about art has not yet 
closed out the debate. Similarly, most exhibi- 
tions of dinosaurs tell us a good deal more 
about the discipline of vertebrate paleontology 
than the lives of dinosaurs. Exhibitions of pre- 
historic native American life often center on 
displays of stone artifacts arranged by periods 
meaningful only to archaeologists and anthro- 
pologists. Theme parks are not afraid to pose 
and then answer the “stupid” questions that 
the kid in class hesitates to ask. 

We see technology as meeting the challenge, 
but it’s not the hardware or software (though 
that often helps as an image enhancer) that is 
the challenge. It’s the marketing style. Theme 
park exhibits answer the questions people 
want answered, not the ones museum people 
necessarily want to answer. In this sense, an 
actor on the streets of Colonial Williamsburg 
may well serve as much as a film on life in Vir- 
ginia’s first colonial capital. 

The Dinamation International Corp. seems to 
understand this situation better than almost 
anyone else. After establishing its credentials by 
renting animated dinosaurs to a number of mu- 
seums (including the Smithsonian), Dinamation 
now is poised to open the first of a projected 
nationwide series of interactive science muse- 
ums. According to the information available on 
this venture, these will not be solely dinosaur 
museums but will borrow heavily from the 
repertory of youth museums and science muse- 
ums. If this enterprise is successful, it is likely 
to have a serious impact on the fortunes of mu- 
seums in the affected geographic areas. Suc- 
cess, particularly to the extent that these insti- 
tutions rely on nondinosaur elements, also may 
highlight the need to pay attention to market- 
ing style as opposed to technology. 

Then, too, there is the challenge of the de- 
partment store and other museum-style retail- 
ers. As we all know, the development of the 
department store was a key factor in the mod- 
ernization of exhibition design in museums. 
Because department stores were and still are 
essentially self-service operations, the mer- 
chandise itself had to serve the function once 
performed by a clerk—namely selling. Today 
museums have become far more adept at mak- 
ing objects look luscious than the department 
stores from whom they learned the technique. 
It seems to me that this is precisely why stores 
are so successful with museum-style promo- 
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tions. Museums and department stores may 
copy each other’s visual codas, but the objects 
are supposed to say different things in the two 
settings. In a store, the object is supposed to 
say “buy me,” while in the museum, the ob- 
ject’s message is “learn from me.” We should 
not be surprised that if a store can make an ob- 
ject look so good that it says “learn from me” 
but can also be purchased and taken home, it 
will be successful. 

This, to me, explains why museums must 
have stores, beyond any educational or profit- 
making motives, and why they must be beau- 
tiful. For a culture that produces bumper stick- 
ers that say things like “Shop till you drop” and 
“The one who dies with the most toys wins,” 
it can be psychologically debilitating for visi- 
tors to realize that in a museum with no gift 
shop, a buying experience will not follow the 
looking experience. That so many of our mu- 
seum visitors go to the shop first, or at least as 
early as is politely possible, suggests a priority 
that needs to be acknowledged. 


Objects as Power and Glory 


Having considered the nature of these chal- 
lenges to museum image, it might be useful to 
consider some ways to meet them. First, I 
think that museums need to reaffirm the pri- 
macy of the object. The object is the power 
and the glory of the museum and, if inter- 
preted well, separates the museum from chal- 
lengers and establishes the museum’s image as 
the repository of the real thing. Admittedly, this 
is not always the most popular view. The di- 
rector of a well-known children’s museum re- 
ferred to the idea that museums are nothing 
without their objects as a “Doomsday” notion. 
But it is exactly the kinds of museums that 
don’t center on objects—youth museums and 
science and technology centers—that are most 
susceptible to image erosion by competing or- 
ganizations. 

Second, I think that business can teach us 
some good lessons, ones they’ve been trying 
to for years. John Cotton Dana, director of the 
Newark Museum, wrote in 1917 that a first-. 
class department store was more like a good 
museum of art than any museums then avail- 
able: “It is centrally located; it is easily reached; 
it is open to all at all the hours when patrons 
wish to visit it; it receives all courteously and 
gives information freely; it displays its most at- 
tractive and interesting objects and shows 
countless others on request; its collections are 
classified according to the knowledge and 
needs of its patrons; it is well lighted; it has 
convenient and inexpensive rest rooms; it sup- 
plies guides free of charge; it advertises itself 


The real challenge 


theme parks present 


museums is not 
technological but 


conceptual. Museum 
exhibits are too often 


creator oriented 
rather than visitor 
oriented. Theme 
parks are not afraid 
to pose and then 
answer the ‘stupid’ 
questions that the 
kid in class 
hesitates to ask 
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Understanding the 
merchandising 
aesthetic is useful 
because the public 
evaluates a museum 
on much the same 
criteria as it does 

a Store: Is it 
interesting? Are 
there comfortable 
chairs? Is the 
atmosphere 
cheerful? People 
don’t care how well 
the store runs 
behind the scenes; 
what they care 
about is all up front 
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widely and continually; and it changes its ex- 
hibits to meet daily changes in subjects of in- 
terest, changes of taste in art, and the progress 
of invention and discovery.” 


Evaluating Museums 


Understanding the merchandising aesthetic 
is useful because the public evaluates a mu- 
seum on much the same criteria as it does a 
store: Are the exhibits interesting (as opposed 
to correct or du courant in scholarship)? Are 
there comfortable chairs? Does it seem fashion- 
able to be there? Is the food good in the restau- 
rant? Is the atmosphere cheerful? Are the bath- 
rooms clean? People don’t care how well the 
store runs behind the scenes. They don’t care 
if there is computerized billing or lockers for 
the employees or if the boss is an incompetent 
tyrant. What the public cares about is all up 
front, both for the store and for the museum. 

It also is useful to understand that the best 
retailers offer the customer a recognizable aes- 
thetic. McDonald’s does this, and so does L.L. 
Bean. The Polo/Ralph Lauren Corp. is one of 
the best examples. The logo, the buildings, the 
advertising, the interior design of the stores 
(usually resembling an idealized English gen- 
tlemen’s club), the merchandise itself, and its 
form of display all contribute to the construc- 
tion of a core culture, a system of visible be- 
liefs about what Polo/Ralph Lauren is that is 
marketed to the public. 

How many museums have developed a core 
culture that can be translated into a system of 
visible beliefs that are reflected in exhibit de- 
sign, signage, the content and appearance of 
the shop, the dress of the museum guides, the 
architecture of the buildings? Probably not 
many, but that might be changing. After a mar- 
keting study that rejuvenated the visitation and 
revenues of the Henry Ford Museum in Dear- 
born, Mich., an interpretation committee was 
organized that “was chaired by the director of 
education and was comprised of representa- 
tives from the curatorial, exhibitions, special 
programs, and marketing and public relations 
departments. The group evaluates every new 
program proposal and always takes the market- 
ing position into account, along with the mu- 
seum’s overall mission, when making its rec- 
ommendations.” Such an effort suggests one 
way in which core culture can be developed. 

Further, while neither museums, the public, 
nor professional educators seem to be able to 
define—or at least understand the process— 
how museums educate, the public nevertheless 
perceives the museum as an educator. 

We must reinforce our image as educational 
institutions rather than hedge the issue out of 


fear that we will seem dull and turn tourists 
away. Corporations may provide gallery space 
and amusement parks may make dinosaurs 
“come alive,” but it is in museums where real 
education with objects takes place. 

The problem is, of course, that even muse- 
ums have difficulty defining the nature of the 
education process that occurs within our walls. 
In the future, particularly with the challenges 
they face from other sources, museums must 
be able to articulate the benefits and the results 
of the education process in museums to their 
audiences. But to do this, we also must reach 
out to other disciplines to actually understand 
how the education process works in museums. 
It is no longer enough to simply say, more out 
of hope than certainty, “We educate.” 

Museums also must become more econom- 
ically self-sufficient. We are seeing this happen, 
or course, and in a number of directions from 
a greater reliance on marketing data to licens- 
ing agreements like that which Winterthur mu- 
seum has recently undertaken to the Denver 
Children’s Museum’s little book entitled Non- 
Profit Piggy Goes to Market. As museums be- 
come more stable financially, they will be less 
susceptible to image erosion, because they will 
have fewer interests to please. 

Finally, and most important, museums indi- 
vidually and collectively must be more attentive 
to the core culture of museumness if they are to 
thwart challenges. Admittedly, this idea sails 
against the prevailing winds of opinion. But | 
believe museums must focus on similarities 
rather than on differences. Most especially they 
must concentrate on developing and advertising 
their shared values, their core culture. Fans of 
the highly popular book Jn Search of Excellence, 
by Thomas Peters and Robert Waterman, will 
remember that in attempting to define good or- 
ganization, they constructed a diagram they 
termed the McKinsey 7—S Framework, so called 
because the authors were working for McKin- 
sey and Co., a management consulting firm. 
The diagram was in the form of a hexagon with 
six key variables positioned at each corner. 
Those variables were structure, strategy, skills, 
staff, style, and systems. But at the center, hold- 
ing everything together, was shared values. 


Gap Between Operations and Philosophy 


The fact is, however, that museums have 
had difficulty in expressing shared values, and 
this problem is likely to increase if not 
checked. In today’s environment, museums are 
pressed toward earned-income enterprises and 
vigorous programming efforts, and some mu- 
seums are simply much better at it than others. 
The result of this pressure has been to create 
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a far greater gap in operations and philosophy 
among museums than Lawrence Vail Coleman 
could have dreamed of in 1939 when he wrote 
The Museum in America. And as the most vig- 
orous and capable museums, using techniques 
learned from the for-profit sector, broaden the 
‘concept of what the word museum can mean, 
museums generally will be open to the inroads 
of those who can merchandise the profitable 
aspects of museumness while eliminating what 
represent a drain. 

This relationship will subject authentic mu- 
seums to some change in form. Change should 
be anticipated and encouraged, yet if change is 
to occur, it should be museums that control 
and direct it rather than having it imposed on 
the field by those seeking a profit. To use an 
old business cliché, museums as a group 
should be proactive rather than reactive. 

Certainly for-profit ventures begun by profit- 
oriented companies seeking a public relations 
benefit cannot be trusted in the long term to 
do the job of museums. When a business does 
not show a profit, it closes its doors or, if the 
company is sufficiently large, it cuts off the un- 
profitable part. The business and cultural cli- 
mate in the past two decades has encouraged 
companies to become involved in areas and 
activities traditionally thought of as the domain 
of museums. But it should be equally clear that 
if business generally experiences lows—or as 
marketing styles change—arts-oriented activi- 
ties or promotions are likely to be jettisoned. 

So while anyone can replicate the museum 
environment or “look” for the short, economi- 
cally favorable term, the watchwords of the 
museum field have been endurance and com- 
mitment. The mission of real museums is last- 
ing, subject to the marketplace in degree but 
not in kind. If, for example, America’s great art 
treasures were not housed in nonprofit muse- 
ums, they would surely now follow the cen- 
turies-honored geoeconomic tradition of art 
chasing cash. The emphasis of the museum on 
artifact rather than auction value has provided 
stability in an unstable world. 

But if endurance and commitment are a 
given, vast public popularity for museums is 
not. Most people working in the field today 
have difficulty remembering a time when mu- 
seums were not wildly popular institutions, 
yet this is largely a post-World War II phe- 
nomenon. At the turn of this century, many 
museums were simply minor adjuncts to urban 
public libraries, and three centuries ago, vesti- 
gial museums were an aristocratic proclivity 
only. There is no reason to think that this cycle 
has permanently ceased to function and will 
remain forever on the high side. In fact, a de- 
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cline in public popularity is to be expected, 
and when that happens, the for-profit emula- 
tion of museums will cease, too, an event that 
could cause terrible damage to museums if the 
public does not comprehend what is happen- 
ing. If museums maintain a strongly defined 
and widely understood public role, they can 
remain viable. But if their image is eroded in 
good times, their long-term survivability as a 
distinct cultural entity could be threatened in 
less favorable climates. 

This is a time, then, when U.S. museums 
must enunciate the difference between the real 
and the imitation. Museums must concentrate 
on identifying and articulating the attributes 
they share and marketing them in ways that 
will promote the public consumption of gen- 
uine museumness. These values should ex- 
press not only the core culture of particular 
museums but also express the core culture of 
all museums. Only when both sets of values 
match can real museums expect long-term in- 
stitutional success in fending off the challenges 
of masqueraders. || 
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the unique storage challenges of your museum: 





From paleontology 












BSOLETE AS THE THINGS YOU STORE? 


Free up 50% of existing storage 
space for more productive use... 

Provide for improved security, 
preservation, and conservation of 
your collections. . 

Double your existing storage 
Capacity... 

Eliminate off-site storage costs 
and headaches... 

Increase accessibility and work 
space... 

Our storage 
professionals will work 
with you to determine 
the most productive 
Spacesaver System 
for your particular 
collection activity and 
density requirements. 


5 . 
When Performance Counts. 


Spacesaver 





Spacesaver Corporation, 1450 Janesville Ave., Ft. Atkinson, WI 53538, Tel: 414-563-5546, TWX 910-260-3730 


For details, circle #18 on the reply card. 


Forces of Change 


Like Denver's City Builders, Museums Today Must Learn to Take 
The Long View and Look at Change as Unprecedented Opportunity 


sion in 1857, prospectors responding to ru- 

mors of gold set off for the central Rocky 
Mountains. After weeks of back-breaking pan- 
ning brought no pay dirt, many of the men 
became discouraged and began the long trek 
back to Kansas City. But in early July 1858, at 
the confluence of Cherry Creek and the South 
Platte River, those few prospectors who had 
refused to go back empty-handed were re- 
warded with the sparkle of precious metal. 

Word of the discovery spread eastward 
quickly, and within six months, a thousand 
people had gathered at the site. In the follow- 
ing spring and summer, thousands more trav- 
eled to the region in response to two de- 
sires—that of economic advancement (a 
quick fortune) and the wish to build some- 
thing long lasting and of value. 

Much was at stake in the venture. Many 
would get their piece of the action and leave, 
but others understood that the forces of 
change brought opportunities to shape their 
world. Greeting the vision of manifest destiny 
with hard work and sharp business acumen, 
pioneers set about turning a makeshift tent 
city into a stable, inviting community. 

In the ensuing century-and-a-half, Denver’s 
city builders have come in all sizes, shapes, 
and ages; with many racial, ethnic, and reli- 
gious backgrounds; and with varying educa- 
tional and economic footings. Some, like the 
earliest prospectors, have been motivated by 
the prospects of financial gain, and others 
have had more altruistic motives. The best of 
them shared important qualities: the ability to 
look at change as opportunity, to take the 
long view of events and their consequences, 
and to turn misfortune into a challenge. 

William Byers’s entry into Denver, for ex- 
ample, brought with it the city’s first press 
and the publication of the Rocky Mountain 
News. Byers’s reasons for establishing the 
newspaper are a typical combination of pri- 
vate and public motives: “We wished to col- 
lect and set forth reliable information, .. . 
we wished to mold and organize the new 


| n the wake of a national economic depres- 
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population, and... we thought it would pay.” 

Through the decades, Denver has been 
shaped by changes in the technology of 
transportation and communication. Its eco- 
nomic ups and downs have been linked to 
the challenges and changes associated with 
agriculture, extractive industries, tourism and 
health industries, and business and_ infor- 
mation services. Its social climate has been 
shaped by the influx of new residents, from 
European immigrants to “yuppies.” Each eco- 
nomic and social force has brought with it a 
rethinking—and sometimes a restructuring of 
the urban experience. 

Like cities, museums have required builders 
and pioneers. Usually built on an overriding 
theme—like the discovery of gold—museums 
have required people of vision, conviction, 
energy, and dedication to place the institu- 
tions on sound footing. To survive the roller 
coaster of contemporary political opinions 
and economic swings, museum professionals 
must continue to think of themselves as 
builders. 

We must recognize that the health of one 
institution is, in part, dependent upon others. 
We must recognize the importance of estab- 
lishing and maintaining communication with- 
in the profession and with our constituents, 
of having our houses in order, of enfranchis- 
ing the racial, ethnic, and economic groups to 
whom museums have not spoken in the past. 
We must value cooperation and seek to form 
partnerships and coalitions that will benefit 
museums and communities. 

In short, we must seek long-term solu- 
tions—establishing programming and fund- 
ing diversity so we can withstand long-term 
pressures. We must be able to envision the 
museums we want and meet the forces of 
change with courage and creativity. |_| 


Georgianna Contiguglia is curator of 
decorative and fine arts at the Colorado 
Historical Society, Denver. 


By Georgianna 
Contiguglia 
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By Nina G. Taylor 


As a city experienced 

in reckoning with the 
forces of change, Denver 
(depicted here in a 1922 
photograph) makes an 
appropriate setting for 
AAM's annual meeting. 
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Deliberating in Denver 


Museum Colleagues Will Gather to Debate the Issues and Take 
Advantage of Professional Services at AAM’s 86th Annual Meeting 


useum professionals are like everyone 

else: You don’t need to be reminded 

of the forces of change at work in the 

world around us. But museum people do 
have a stake in the “Forces of Change”—the 
theme of AAM’s 1991 annual meeting, to be 
held in Denver May 19-23—as those changes 
shape the institutions you serve. Through ed- 
ucational program sessions and general ses- 
sions, the meeting will allow you to focus on 
the many internal and external factors that 
are changing the face of America’s museums. 
Issues of cultural diversity, evolving ethical 
standards, expanded outreach activities, and 
collecting/deaccessioning policies are just a 
few of the internal forces that will be exam- 
ined and discussed during program sessions. 















assistant of 


External forces—such as increased political 
scrutiny and changing U.S. demographics— 
also will be the agenda. 

Not all sessions, of course, will emphasize 
the forces of change. With more than 100 
program offerings, attendees will be able to 
choose plenty of sessions of a more practical, 
nuts-and-bolts nature: “Balance Sheet Plan- 
ning Strategy” and “Museum Archives: Gain- 
ing Control of Your Institution’s Records” are 
just two examples. 

Educational sessions specially tailored for 
the beginning professional, highlighted in the 
preliminary program, are a new feature of 
this year’s annual meeting. These sessions 
will cover a variety of topics, including em- 
ployment contracts and exhibit evaluation. 

Another valuable feature is the Market- 
place of Ideas. Held on Monday, May 20, the 
marketplace will make experts in many dis- 
ciplines available for informal discussions 
with meeting attendees. Participants may 
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The following Denver-area institu- 
tions are participating in AAM’s 
1991 annual meeting. The list is 
current as of mid-February. 


A.R. Mitchell Memorial Museum and Gallery 
Aurora History Museum 

Baca House 

Bloom House 

Bent’s Old Fort National Historic Site 

Black American West Museum 

Boulder Historical Society and Museum 
Buffalo Bill Memorial Museum 

Centennial Village Museum 

Central City Opera House Association 
Cheyenne Mountain Zoological Park 
Children’s Museum of Denver 

Colorado Historical Society 

Colorado School of Mines Geology Museum 


Colorado Ski Museum-Ski Hall of Fame 
Colorado Springs Fine Art Center 
Colorado Springs Pioneer Museum 
Denver Art Museum 

Denver Botanic Gardens, Inc. 

Denver Museum of Natural History 
Denver Zoological Gardens 

El Pueblo Museum 

Estes Park Area Historical Museum 
Fort Collins Museum 

Four Mile High Historic Park 

Gallery of Contemporary Art 
Georgetown Society, Inc. 

Gilpin County Historical Society Museum 
Golden Landmarks Association 

Greeley Municipal Museum 

Hiwan Homestead Museum 
Lakewood’s Historical Belmar Village 
Littleton Historical Museum 

Longmont Museum 





Loveland Museum and Gallery 

Lowry Heritage Museum 

Mizel Museum of Judaica 

Molly Brown House 

Museum of Outdoor Arts 

Museum of the American Numismatic 
Association 

Museum of Western Art 

Nicolaysen Art Museum 

Pearce/McAllister House 
and Denver Museum 

Pro Rodeo Hall of Fame and American 
Cowboy Museum 

Rocky Mountain National Park 

Rocky Mountain Quilt Museum 

Sangre de Cristo Arts and Conference Center 

Turner Museum 

U.S. Air Force Academy Visitors Center 

University of Colorado Museum 


take part in as many sessions as they like. 

A “town meeting” general session, sched- 
uled for May 22, is another new meeting fea- 
ture. Microphones in the audience will allow 
meeting delegates to join in the discussion of 
“Excellence and Equity: Defining the Public 
Dimension of Museums,” a report prepared 
by the AAM Task Force on Education. 

Featured speakers at the meeting include 
Marlene Wilson and Richard West. Wilson, 
president of Volunteer Management Associ- 
ates, will discuss the techniques of effectively 
managing volunteers; West, director of the 
National Museum of the American Indian in 
Washington, D.C., will speak on minority 
group representation in museums, collections 
accessibility, and repatriation of Native Amer- 
ican burial and ceremonial materials. 

In addition to education sessions, a variety 
of daily features are available at the conven- 
tion center. Don’t get so caught up in the pro- 
gram discussions that you forget to take ad- 
vantage of these opportunities: 

The exhibit hall will be the largest ever 
this year. See pages 70-74 for details. 

The AAM booth will be staffed by AAM 
employees ready to answer your questions 
about association programs and services. 

The AAM museum professional book- 
store will be open and stocked with books, 
monographs, videotapes, and audiotapes for 
browsing. The bookstore offers an unprece- 
dented selection of professional literature 
covering legal issues, ethics, governance, col- 
lections care, exhibit planning and design, 
personnel, volunteers, visitor studies, securi- 
ty, facilities management, public relations, 
and marketing. 
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AAM’s placement service will allow insti- 
tutions to post job openings free of charge. 
Those individuals seeking employment should 
bring plenty of resumés. 

Counseling services also will be avail- 
able. Representatives from AAM Accredita- 
tion, MAP, Technical Information Services, 
and International programs—as well as repre- 
sentatives from federal agencies—will be on 
hand to offer information and advice on mu- 
seum practices, grant application procedures, 
and international partnerships. 

Videotapes produced by museums will 
be available for viewing in the museum liv- 
ing room. Scheduled viewings of selected 
tapes are featured, as are chances to browse 
through the tapes and view them at your 
leisure. 

Winning entries in the 1991 AAM Muse- 
um Publications Competition, the only nation- 
al, juried design competition for museums of 
all kinds, will be prominently displayed in the 
exhibit hall. 

Volunteers at the hospitality and infor- 
mation booth will help you take advantage of 
all the “Mile High City” has to offer. They will 
be available to answer your questions about 
Denver’s public transportation, restaurants, 
and more. 

Don’t let the forces of change overwhelm 
you. Be a part of them—in Denver, May 
19-23! 

For more information about the 1991 AAM 
annual meeting (or to register), contact the 
Meetings and Continuing Education depart- 
ment, AAM, 1225 Eye St. N.W., Suite 200, 
Washington, D.C. 20005; (202) 289-9113; FAX 
(202) 289-6578. L] 
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Plan to Visit Each of These 
1991 Exhibitors 


For five action-packed days, May 19-23, AAM will hold its 86th Annual Meeting in Denver. This year, more 
than 130 exhibitors will display and demonstrate products and services of special interest to museum profession- 
als. What follows is a brief description of exhibitors as of mid-February. 

For your convenience, the exhibitors are listed in alphabetical order, and their booth number(s) appear above 
the company name. To help you plan your schedule at the annual meeting, please take a minute to note those 
you especially want to visit. Also note the names of company representatives who will be available to answer 
your questions. Those exhibitors who have placed ads in all three annual-meeting related publications are high- 
lighted in color below. Check the floor plan in your Annual Meeting Program for specific booth locations. 

And if you can’t come to Denver? Please refer to this list as a guide the next time you’re considering the pur- 


chase of a product or service for your museum. 





Booth 616 

ABBEVILLE PRESS, INC. 
488 Madison Ave., 23rd Floor 
New York, N.Y. 10022 

(212) 888-1969, ext. 866 


Abbeville Press Inc. offers high-quality illustrated books 
on all topics important to museums, including fine art, 
art history, design, architecture, and more. 


Company Representative: Myrna Smoot 


Booth 501 

ACADEMIC ARRANGEMENTS ABROAD 
50 Broadway 

New York, N.Y. 10004 

(212) 514-8921 


Academic Arrangements Abroad is known for imagina- 
tive travel planning, solid educational content, and ex- 
cellent on-site performance. 


Company Representatives: Harriet Friedlander, William 
Roan, Rosemary Caulk 


Booth 420 

ACADEMIC TRAVEL ABROAD, INC. 
3210 Grace St. N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20007 

(202) 333-3355 


Academic Travel Abroad designs and operates tours for 
fine arts, natural history, and science museums as well 
as cultural and historical societies. 


Company Representatives: David Parry, Ida 
Singelenberg 


Booth 620 

ACCESS INTERNATIONAL 
432 Columbia St. 

Cambridge, Mass. 02141 
(617) 494-0066 


Access International offers a comprehensive, Digital 
VAX-based fund-raising package to museums. 


Company Representative: Courtney DeVries 


/0 


Booths 603, 605 

ACOUSTIGUIDE CORP. 

177 E. 87th St., Suite 200 

New York, N.Y. 10128 

(212) 990-2121 

Acoustiguide provides recorded tours and audio inter- 
pretive services to museums worldwide, and merchan- 
dise and computerized ticketing systems consultation. 
Company Representatives: Robert Cutler, Alan Klavans, 
Melinda Eaton, Barbara Walker 


Booth 303 

AMARC DATA INTERNATIONAL PTY. LTD. 
10 Pitt St., 2nd Floor 

Parramatta, N.S.W. 2150, Australia 

(612) 633-4922; FAX (612) 633-3779 

In the US: (800) 542-0585; FAX (800) 542-0584 


Museum collection records retrospective conversion 
specialists. Project management and on-site consulting. 


Company Representatives: Sharon Barnett, Doug Allen 


Booths 600, 602 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 
41 E. 65th St. 

New York, N.Y. 10021 

(212) 988-7700 


AFA organizes and circulates art exhibitions and offers 
reduced-rate and specialized services to members. 
Company Representatives: Barbara Morgan, Mark 
Gotlob, Serena Rattazzi 


Booth 504 

ANTENNA AUDIO TOURS 

P.O. Box 176 

Sausalito, Calif. 94966 

(415) 332-4862 

Complete audio tour services including consulting, 
script writing, production, staff and hardware systems. 


Company Representatives: Chris Tellis, Heather 
Montanye 


Booth 720 

ANTIOCH PUBLISHING CO. 
888 Dayton St. 

Yellow Springs, Oh. 45387 
(513) 767-7379 


Booth 311 

ANTIQUITY REPRODUCTION 
40 Devonshire Road 

Ilford, Essex IG2 7EW, England 
(081) 590-8364 


Antiquities reproduced by molding the original, making 
a master to cast as imitation jewelry; also gold, silver, 
bronze, resin, for museums to retail; scientific examina- 
tion, education, exhibition. 


Company Representative: Peter Shorer 


Booth 424 

ART SERVICES INTERNATIONAL 
700 N. Fairfax St., Suite 220 
Alexandria, Va. 22314 

(703) 548-4554 


Art Services International organizes and circulates fine art 
exhibitions for the museum community, handling ar- 
rangements for loans, shipping, insurance, and publicity. 


Company Representatives: Lynn Kabler Berg, Joseph 
Saunders 


Brochure Exhibit 

ARTECH, INC. 

169 Western Ave. W. 

Seattle, Wash. 98119 

(206) 284-8822 

Fine art handling, packing, shipping, installation, dis- 
play, and fixture fabrication. 

Company Representatives: Mike Hascall, Ann O'Bery 
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Booth 410 
ARTRANSPORT 

8350 Bristol Court, Suite 114 
Jessup, Md. 20794 

(800) 336-4772 


The museum community’s source of local/long dis- 
tance, climate-controlled, air-ride transportation, muse- 
um-quality crating and packing, and state-of-the-art cli- 
mate/humidity controlled storage. 


Company Representative: Wendy Jones 


Booth 531 
ASTROSYSTEMS, INC. 

6 Nevada Drive 

Lake Success, N.Y. 11042 
(516) 328-1600, (800) 645-8454 


Astrosystems designs and builds custom audio-anima- 
tronics—AstroNomicals™—of virtually any character in 
any size. These systems combine extremely fluid, rapid, 
lifelike movement with synchronized audio. 


Company Representative: Neil Kops 


Booth 508 

BLACKBAUD MICROSYSTEMS, INC. 
900 Highway 17 By-Pass 

Mt. Pleasant, S.C. 29464 

(803) 881-4700 


Blackbaud is a leading supplier of computer solutions 
to nonprofit organizations. The Raiser’s Edge for Mem- 
bership Development, The Blackbaud Fund Accounting 
Series, and Planned Giving II operate on PCs in either a 
single user or network environment. 


Company Representative: Tarek Heiba 


Booth 308 

BLAIR, DUBILIER & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
4853 Cordell Ave., Suite 222 

Bethesda, Md. 20814 

(301) 951-9131 


BDA provides custom software for museum informa- 
tion-management at off-the-shelf prices. Our modular 
systems manage collections, archives, exhibitions and 
tours, and assist development offices. 


Company Representatives: Karen Dubilier, 
Gregory Blair 


Booth 533 

HUNTINGTON T. BLOCK INSURANCE 
2101 L St. N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20037-1585 

(202) 223-0876 


Huntington T. Block Insurance administers the Direc- 
tors and Officers Liability Insurance program for AAM 
and also is a major fine arts broker for museums across 
the country. 


Company Representative: Thad Merrill 


Booth 613 

BUTTERFIELD & BUTTERFIELD 
220 San Bruno Ave. 

San Francisco, Calif. 94103 

(415) 861-7500, ext. 337 


Butterfield & Butterfield is the largest and oldest full- 
service auction house in Western America. Our auction 
services range from estate disposition to museum deac- 
cessioning. 

Company Representatives: Carrea Uremovich, 

Patty Long 
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Booth 604 
BUTTERWORTH-HEINEMANN 
80 Montvale Ave. 

Stoneham, Mass. 02180 

(617) 438-8464 


Meet the editors of Museum Management and Curator- 
ship. They will be available at our booth to welcome 
contributors and authors—past, present, and future. 


Company Representative: Kate McElheney 


Booth 422 

CHEVALIER CONSERVATION 
500 West Ave. 

Stamford, Conn. 06902 

(203) 969-1980 


Chevalier Conservation specializes in the wet cleaning, 
conservation, and restoration of antique tapestries and 
fine rugs. Our cleaning system is unique in the world 
and is especially designed for fragile, soiled textiles. 


Company Representative: Stan Olshefski 


Booth 727 

CHRONICLE OF PHILANTHROPY 
1255 23rd St. N.W., Suite 775 
Washington, D.C. 20037 

(202) 466-1234 


Published biweekly, The Chronicle of Philanthropy 
provides news for the nonprofit world, including the 
latest fund-raising trends, news of corporate and foun- 
dation giving, and a job opportunities section. 


Company Representative: Kristen Pedisich 


Booth 412 

CINEBAR VIDEO PRODUCTIONS, INC. 
714-B Thimble Shoals Blvd. 

Newport News, Va. 23606 

(800) 874-2463 


Broadcast-quality video production for educational out- 
reach, fund raising, visitor orientation, and exhibits. 
Award-winning specialist in cost-effective museum and 
historical programming. 

Company Representative: Bill Ball 


Booth 621 

COTTON EXPRESSIONS, LTD. 
1579 N. Milwaukee Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 60622 

(312) 252-2545 


Cotton Expressions specializes in fun and educational 
T-shirts for the museum market. Our shirts teach, enter- 
tain, and most important, inspire curiosity. Stop by our 
booth to see our imaginative designs. 


Company Representatives: Matthew Alschuler, Roy 
Iwatake, Mabel Olivera 


Booths 624, 626 

CRYSTALIZATIONS SYSTEMS, INC. 
1595A Ocean Ave. 

Bohemia, N.Y. 11716 

(516) 567-0888 


Storage systems. Aluminum construction. Any size. 
Moving panel systems for paintings, rolled textiles, and 
artifacts. All styles of cabinets. Designed, manufactured, 
and installed to meet your needs and requirements. 


Company Representative: Patricia Ellenwood 





Booth 400 

CUADRA ASSOCIATES, INC. 
11835 W. Olympic Blvd., Suite 855 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90064 

(213) 478-0066; (800) 366-1390 


Cuadra STAR®—complete multiuser system for collec- 
tions management/image retrieval in museums, histori- 
cal societies, libraries, and archives 

Company Representatives: Judith Wanger, 

Ilene Ingelmo 


Booths 318, 320 

CURATORIAL ASSISTANCE, INC. 
113 E. Union St. 

Pasadena, Calif. 91103 

(213) 681-2401 


Specialists in traveling art exhibitions. We offer ArtSys- 
tems, integrated art services. Archival framing, custom- 
built ArtCrates, and repro-photography of artworks. 


Company Representatives: Grabam Howe, Pilar Perez, 
Terry Joanis, Wendell Eckbolm 


AAM SPC/Regional Association Exhibit Area 
CURATORS COMMITTEE 

c/o Corning Museum of Glass 

One Museum Way 

Corning, N.Y. 14830 

(607) 937-5371 


Booths 411, 413 

CYRO INDUSTRIES 

100 Valley Road, P.O. Box 950 
Mt. Arlington, N.J. 07856 
(201) 770-3000 


Cyro Industries, the leading supplier of acrylic sheet, 
will exhibit ACRYLITE® GP and ACRYLITE FF acrylic 
sheet. ACRYLITE OP-2, offering UV protection, has all 
the qualities necessary in museum display materials. 


Company Representatives: Ingrid Martin, Suzanne 
Schneider 


Booth 403 

DEATON MUSEUM SERVICES 
4630 Quebec Ave. N. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55428 

(612) 535-5401 


Complete museum exhibit services, including research, 
design, model-making, dioramas, murals, graphics, fab- 
rication, and large-scale exhibit installation. 


Company Representative: Craig Sommerville 


Booth 221 

DECTRON, INC. 

4300 Poirier Blvd. 

Montreal, Quebec H4R 2C5, Canada 
(514) 334-9609 


The Dry-O-Tron mechanical dehumidifier controls hu- 
midity and protects valuable artwork. 


Company Representative: Mike Hurley 


Booth 225 

DRI-STEEM HUMIDIFIER CO. 
14949 Technology Drive 

Eden Prairie, Minn. 55344 

(612) 949-2415 


Custom engineered humidifiers that address the con- 
cerns in today’s museums: chemical-free humidification 
steam, energy efficiency, and tight control. Dri-Steem 
eliminates wetness in the ductwork. 


Company Representative: Bob Engelking 
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Booth 321 

EASTERN PRESS, INC. 

654 Orchard St. 

New Haven, Conn. 06511 

(203) 777-2353 

Sheet-fed offset printing from pamphlets and brochures 
through full-length catalogues. Complete preparation 
services include Crosfield Studio System, four-, five-, 
and six-color press work, and full bindery capability. 


Company Representatives: Richard Joslin, 
Cornelia Gaines 


Booth 426 

EDWIN SCHLOSSBERG, INC. 
641 Sixth Ave., 5th Floor 

New York, N.Y. 10011 

(212) 989-3993 


Design firm specializing in conceptual planning; site 
master planning, exhibit programming, (design, fabrica- 
tion, installation); interactive information systems for 
mixed-use developments. 


Company Representative: Michelle Graham 


Booth 614 

ELECTROSONIC SYSTEMS, INC. 
6505 City West Parkway 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55344 

(612) 941-3236 


Electrosonic offers products and services for the design, 
building, and installation of complete automated sys- 
tems. These include audio, video, audiovisual, and 
show action, as well as tapeless audio. 


Company Representative: Paul Giguere 


Booth 705 

EVERGREENE PAINTING STUDIOS, INC. 
635 W. 23rd St., 4th Floor 

New York, N.Y. 10011 

(212) 727-9500 


Decorative painting studio specializing in murals, diora- 
mas, restoration of historic interiors, gilding, graphics, 
faux bois and marble, and other decorative finishes 


Company Representatives: Jeff Greene, Valerie Rudolph, 
Bill Mensching 


Booth 510 

FAX-PAX USA, INC. 
60 Washington St. 
Hartford, Conn. 06106 
(203) 278-5594 


Sturdy, beautiful, educational cards with picture on one 
side, text on the other. Titles: Presidents of the United 
States, Kings and Queens of England, Cathedrals, Nurs- 
ery Rhymes, Fables, ABCs, and more. 


Company Representative: Stacey Savin 


Booths 714, 716 

FIG! GRAPHICS 

P.O. Box 85515 

San Diego, Calif. 92186 
(619) 262-8811 


Hand-cast paper wall decor of 100 percent cotton fiber 
depicting wildlife scenes, poly resin refrigerator mag- 
nets of wild animals, themed photo frames in rattan and 
poly resin. 


Company Representatives: Teri Johnson, Cheryl Oddo 
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Booth 717 

GREAT BIG PICTURES, INC. 
1444 E. Washington Ave. 
Madison, Wis. 53703 

(608) 257-7071 


Photographic prints and transparencies; black and 
white, color, and cibachrom; up to 6 feet width by any 
length. Also associated innovative mounting, laminat- 
ing, and finishing. 

Company Representatives: Mary Chandler, William 
Chandler 


Booths 702, 704 

GREYHOUND EXHIBITGROUP, INC. 
201 Mill Road 

Edison, N.J. 08817 

(201) 287-2211 

2825 Carl Blvd. 

Elk Grove Village, Ill. 60007 

(708) 350-4577 


Total design and production capabilities with expertise 
in planning, fabrication, and installation of museum ex- 
hibitry, special projects. World Fairs and interior archi- 
tecture. 


Company Representative: Norman Bleckner 


Booth 625 

G.W.F. ASSOCIATES 
960 Holmdel Road 
Holmdel, N.J. 07733 
(201) 946-9790 


If you’re considering interactive videodisc, videowall, 
video montage, or computer presentations in your mu- 
seum, stop by our exhibit to see demonstrations of in- 
teractive programs we have produced and developed. 


Company Representatives: George Feeban, Diana 
Dubbeling, Jerry Sundt 


Booths 610, 612 

IMAX SYSTEMS CORP. 

45 Charles St. E. 

Toronto, Ontario M1K 2C1, Canada 
(416) 960-8509 


Produces giant screen IMAX®/OMNIMAX® motion pic- 
ture systems and films for worldwide use; offers a vari- 
ety of consulting services including theater design, op- 
erations, and marketing. 


Company Representatives: Susan Ritchie, Jack Spoebr, 
Rick Mlady 


Booth 706 

INTERACTIVE VIDEO SCIENCE CONSORTIUM 
c/o AS.T.C. 

1413 K St. N.W., 10th Fl. 

Washington, D.C. 20005 

(202) 371-1171 


Booths 701, 703 

INTERNATIONAL EXPEDITIONS, INC. 
One Environs Park 

Helena, Ala. 35080 

(205) 428-1700; (800) 633-4734 


International Expeditions, Inc. specializes in natural his- 
tory expeditions to 30 worldwide destinations. Interna- 
tional Expeditions stresses environmental awareness 
through its outstanding “ecotourism” programs. 
Company Representatives: Dick Mills, Marcia 
Wennberg 





Booth 800 

INTERNATIONAL LABORATORY 
OF VISITOR STUDIES 

611 N. Broadway, Suite 600 
Milwaukee, Wis. 53202 

(414) 223-4266 


ILVS Review: A Journal of Visitor Behavior and ILVS Bib- 
liography & Abstracts provide the museum professional 
with peer-reviewed research in the field of visitor be- 
havior and exhibit communications. 

Company Representative: Patricia Hinske 


Booth 708 
INTERROPOINT, INC. 
1905 Terminal Drive 
Richland, Wash. 99352 
(509) 943-9788 


Touchware is an interactive display designed for use in 
exhibit halls. It gathers data from visitors as it teaches 
and entertains. 


Company Representative: John Yegge 


Booths 305, 307 

IWERKS ENTERTAINMENT, INC. 
4540 W. Valerio 

Burbank, Calif. 91505 

(818) 841-7766 


Iwerks Entertainment creates unique format motion pic- 
ture systems and films. Iwerks 870 is a large format, gi- 
ant screen system. Iwerksphere 870 is used in domes. 
Turbo Tour Theatre is a simulation attraction. 


Company Representative: Craig Hanna 


Booth 409 

LAWRENCE METAL PRODUCTS 
260 Spur Drive S. 

Bay Shore, N.Y. 11706 

(516) 666-0300 


Pedestrian traffic control, posts and ropes, Tensabarrier, 
turnstiles, gates, railing, portable sign stands. 


Company Representative: Stephen Lawrence 


Booth 219 

LIGHT IMPRESSIONS CORP. 
439 Monroe Ave. 

Rochester, N.Y. 14607 

(716) 271-8960 


Light Impressions is the recognized authority in photog- 
raphy storage, display, and presentation. We also carry 
materials for storing documents, artwork, and other col- 
lectibles. 


Company Representatives: Paul Gilbert, Maranne 
McDade, Bob McWilliams 


Booths 511, 513 

LIGHTING SERVICES, INC. 
Industrial Park Route 9W 
Stony Point, N.Y. 10980 
(914) 942-2800 


Specification grade track, accent, and display lighting 
systems. Accessories include UV filters, light-blocking 
screens, integral dimming, lenses, and louvers. US Man- 
ufacturer/UL listed/IBEW. 


Company Representatives: Daniel Gelman, 
Marvin Gelman 
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Consultants Corner H 

LORD CULTURAL RESOURCES PLANNING & 
MANAGEMENT, INC. 

Box 8358 

Tampa, Fla. 33074 

(813) 949-8382 

429 Spadina Road 

Toronto, Ontario, M5P 2W4, Canada 

(416) 489-6893 


An international firm of consultants specializing in plan- 
ning and managing museums. 


Company Representative: Gail Lord 


Booths 515, 517 

CHARLES M. MALTBIE ASSOCIATES, INC. 
708 Fellowship Road 

Mt. Laurel, N.J. 08054 

(609) 234-0052 


Maltbie Associates is a full-service exhibit firm specializ- 
ing in the engineering, fabrication, and installation of 
museum exhibitry. 


Company Representatives: Charles Maltbie Jr, George 
Mayer, Richard Adriance 


Booth 615 

MARTINSPEED LTD. 

Albert Yard, 7 Glasshouse Walk 
London, SE11 5ES, England 
(071) 735-0566 


Martinspeed is your London-based contact for ship- 
ments between US and Europe. Dedicated staff, cli- 
mate-control trucks, and government approved storage. 


Company Representative: Tony Chapman 


Booth 623 

MASTER SOFTWARE CORP. 
8604 Allisonville Road, Suite 309 
Indianapolis, Ind. 46250 

(317) 842-7020 


Fund-Master maintains demographic, financial, and sta- 
tistical information on donors and prospects. Master- 
Piece collections software tracks complete information. 


Company Representatives: Jay Love, Nancy Johnson 


AAM SPC/Regional Association Exhibit Area 
MIDWEST MUSEUMS CONFERENCE 

c/o Illinois State Museum 

Spring and Edward Streets 

Springfield, Ill. 62706 

(217) 782-7388 


Booth 301 

MUSEUM ARTS, INC. 
2639 Freewood 

Dallas, Tx. 75220 

(214) 357-5644 


Museum Arts designs and builds complete museums, 
museum exhibits, civic and public projects such as visi- 
tor and science centers. 


Company Representatives: Tery Brown, Paul Taylor 


Booths 429, 431 

MUSEUM STORE ASSOCIATION, INC. 

501 S. Cherry St., Suite 400 

Denver, Colo, 80222 

(404) 429-6908 

Stop by our booth for a free, computer-generated anal- 
ysis of your museum's store operations. We'll also have 
publications and membership information. 

Company Representatives: Beverly Barsook, Sophie 
Collaros, Dudley Smith, Dixie Griffin 
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AAM SPC/Regional Association Exhibit Area 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR MUSEUM 
EXHIBITION (N.A.M.E.) 

c/o Yale Peabody Museum 

170 Whitney Ave. 

New Haven, Conn. 06511 

(203) 432-5003 


Booth 606 

NATIONAL REGISTER PUBLISHING CO. 
3004 Glenview Road 

Wilmette, Ill. 60091 

(708) 441-2192 


The Official Museum Directory and Product and Ser- 
vices Guide is the ideal reference for seeking quick and 
dependable answers about museums. 


Company Representatives: Ilene Stevens, Hope 
Bandalin, Jeanne Hanline 


Booths 505, 507 

NEW ENGLAND TECHNOLOGY GROUP 
One Kendall Square, Building 700 
Cambridge, Mass. 02139 

(617) 494-1151 


NETG produces custom and off-the-shelf TouchVideo™ 
exhibits that incorporate interactive multimedia tech- 
nology. 


Company Representatives: Jim Oker, Steven Gregory 


Booth 707 

NORTEC INDUSTRIES, INC. 
P.O. Box 698 

Ogdensburg, N.Y. 13669 

(315) 425-1255 


Manufacturer of Electrode Steam Humidifiers. Produces 
pure, clean steam with no contaminants for use in 
archives, storage, and exhibit areas. 


Company Representatives: Gary Berlin, Michael 
Wadham, Dick Davis, Dave Painter 


Booths 711, 713, 810, 812 

NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES, INC. 
P.O. Box 988 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 46801-0988 

(219) 429-3775 


NorthAmerican High Value Products Division’s commit- 
ment to museums, artists, and fine art collectors is mak- 
ing sure fine art is transported safely throughout the US 
and worldwide. 


Company Representative: Teresa Wilcox 


Booth 406 

OAKTREE SOFTWARE SPECIALISTS 
515 E. Altamonte Drive, Suite 250-9A 
Altamonte Springs, Fla. 32701 

(407) 339-5855 


Affordable collections management on the Macintosh® 
using Accession™ 2.0. Specialized database provides 
security, accuracy, and rapid data entry and retrieval. 
New multiuser version. 


Company Representative: Helen Brown 


Booth 724 

OMNI FILMS INTERNATIONAL, INC. 

P.O. Box 5807 

Sarasota, Fla. 34277-5807 

(813) 924-4239 

70mm wide-screen cinema systems, motion simulation 
systems, specialty exhibition films, and custom film 
production. 


Company Representative: Robert Dean 


Booth 601, Brochure Exhibit 
PRESENTATIONS SOUTH, INC. 
4249 L.B. McLeod Road 

Orlando, Fla. 32811 

(407) 843-2535 


Our 25th year of designing and building high-quality 
exhibitry, casework, hands-on gear for more than 150 
museums and attractions. Special Columbus anniver- 
sary packages. 


Company Representative: Robert Buck 


Booth 712 
PURAFIL, INC. 
2654 Weaver Way 
Doraville, Ga. 30340 
(404) 662-8545 


The Commercial Purafil Side Access System is designed 
for both particulate and gaseous contamination control 
and for general odor control in museums. 


Company Representative: Al DiStefano 


Booths 525, 527 

QUESTOR SYSTEMS, INC. 
187 N. Hill Ave. 

Pasadena, Calif. 91106 

(818) 356-0808 


With more installed users, ARGUS Collections Manage- 
ment and MUSE Membership and Development com- 
bine state-of-the-art technology with the utmost in user 
support. 


Company Representatives: Catherine Davidson, 
Barbara Witt, Al Friedman, Eric Wood 


Booths 414, 416 

RATHE PRODUCTIONS, INC. 
555 W. 24rd St. 

New York, N.Y. 10011 

(212) 242-9000 


Rathe Productions provides complete exhibit design, 
engineering, fabrication, and installation services to the 
museum field worldwide. Recent projects have been 
completed in more than 25 states and 20 countries. 


Company Representatives: Richard Mavity, Mark 
Drucker, Dennis Paget 


AAM SPC/Regional Association Exhibit Area 
REGISTRARS COMMITTEE 

626 S. Race St. 

Denver, Colo. 80209 

(303) 777-5169 


Consultants Corner A 

JOHN SCOTT CONSERVATORS 
521 W. 26th St. 

New York, N.Y. 10001 

(212) 714-0620 


Sculpture preservation restoration; large and small 
scale, all media. Consulting, examination, technical 
analysis. Onsite and laboratory treatment. 


Company Representative: Jobn Scott 


Booth 630 

SELECT TICKETING SYSTEMS, INC. 
P.O. Box 959 

Syracuse, N.Y. 13201 

(315) 479-6663 


Select Ticketing Systems’ MuseumPASS is a computer- 
ized ticketing, marketing, and management system that 
gives you the ability to quickly and efficiently sell entry 
to your facility or special exhibits. 


Company Representative: Robert Long 
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Booth 535 

SMITH KRAMER, INC. 
1622 Westport Road 
Kansas City, Mo. 04111 
(800) 222-7522 


Smith Kramer, Inc., offers exhibit tour management, 
transportation, insurance, crating, and consultation on 
exhibit development. 

Company Representatives: David Smith, Daniel 
Contreras 


Booth 617 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION TRAVELING 
EXHIBITION SERVICE (SITES) 

1100 Jefferson Drive S.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20560 

(202) 357-3168 


SITES develops and circulates a wide range of exhibi- 
tions and related programs for museums across the U.S. 


Company Representatives: Anna Cohn, Kelli Roberts 


Booth 503 

SOTHEBY’S 

1334 York Ave. 

New York, N.Y. 10021 

(212) 606-7303 

Sotheby's Museum Services department addresses the 
needs of art institutions of all kinds. 


Company Representatives: Katherine Ross, Lois Earl 


Booth 215 
SOUNDALIVE LTD. 
36 W. 20th St. 

New York, N.Y. 10011 
(212) 989-5885 


Specializes in free-with-admission tours; offers fee-for- 
service and equipment purchase plans; American man- 
agement experienced in generating revenues, 


Company Representatives: Ed Woodard, Frank Coffee, 
Erik Coopersmith 


Booth 700 
SPACESAVER CORP. 
1450 Janesville Ave. 

Fort Atkinson, Wis. 53538 
(414) 503-6362 


Spacesaver High Density Mobile Storage Systems offer 
numerous advantages for virtually any storage applica- 
tion. 


Company Representative: Mark Haubenschild 


Booths 402, 404 

ST. NICHOLAS GIFTS 
426 S. Fifth St., Box 1209 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55440 
(612) 330-3537 


Imported gifts from Russia, Greece, Ireland, England, 
and Poland. 


Company Representatives: Stephen Wagner, Louis Bugno 


Booth 401 

THE STINEHOUR PRESS 
P.O. Box 159 

Lunenburg, Vt. 05906 

(800) 331-7753 


The Stinehour Press is a full-service printer of illustrated 
museum books and catalogues, specializing in 300-line 
screen image reproduction of the finest quality. 


Company Representatives: Stephen Stinehour, 
Rick Stinehour 
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Booths 607, 609 

SYMA SYSTEMS, INC. 
1880 Princeton Ave. 
Lawrenceville, N.J. 08648 
(609) 393-1900 


Available in a variety of shapes and finishes, the Syma 
System constitutes an all-purpose program—light- 
weight, easy to assemble, reusable museum cases, 
portable displays, and movable walls. 


Company Representative: Stanley Hyams 


Booth 530 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS COOPERATIVE 
NETWORK 

1333 H St. N.W., Suite 1155 

Washington, D.C. 20005 

(202) 682-0949 


TCN, manager of the AAM Communications Network, is 
a not-for-profit cooperative specializing in discounted 
telecommunication services. All AAM members are in- 
vited to take advantage of these services. 


Company Representative: Scott Foote 


Booths 312, 314 

3-WAY FINE ART RELOCATION SERVICES 
1120 Karlstad Drive 

Sunnyvale, Calif. 94089 

(408) 745-7500 


3-Way offers state-of-the-art, 100 percent air ride vans, 
environmental systems for temperature and humidity 
control, lift gates, 120 inches inside height dimension, 
99 inches inside width dimension, 48-foot trailer. 


Company Representative: John Migliozzi 


Booth 723 

U.S. ART CO., INC. 

16 Randolph St. 

Boston, Mass. 02118 

(800) 872-7826 

Coast-to-coast, climate-control, air-ride transport of fine 
art; museum-quality crating, shipping, storage, and in- 
stallation. Offices in Boston and New York. 

Company Representatives: Mark Lank, Mark Silverman, 
Ellsworth Lank Jr. 


Booth 735 

VERITECH CORP. 

37 Prospect St. 

East Longmeadow, Mass. 01028 
(413) 525-3368 


Veritech offers a complete turnkey interactive video 
system—concept design, video production, program- 
ming, reliable system, kiosk design, installation, system 
warranty, plus short and long-term financing. 


Company Representatives: Donald Wesson, Steven 
Graziano 


Booth 405 

VERNON SYSTEMS LTD. 

Level 6, Securities House 

76 Symonds St., P.O. Box 6909, Auckland, New Zealand 
(649) 302-3147; FAX (649) 366-4561 


Collection is a relational database with variable-length, 
repeatable fields. For PCs and networks, it attends to 
acquisition, loans, conservation, exhibitions, and gener- 
al administration. Entry-level system available. 


Company Representatives: Bil Vernon, Sylvia Hsiung 


AAM SPC/Regional Association Exhibit Area 
VISITOR RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 
COMMITTEE 

14102 Arctic Ave. 

Rockville, Md. 20853 

(301) 871-5515 


Booth 430 

VISTASCOPE CORP. 

1314 Ellsworth Industrial Drive 
Atlanta, Ga. 30318 

(404) 351-3618 


Vistascope, a wide-screen film production company, of- 
fers custom productions, theater design and installation, 
projection equipment, and motion-base simulators. 


Company Representatives: Kirk Wooster, John Iannone 


Booth 618 

VOYAGER EMBLEMS 
3707 Lockport Road 
Sanborn, N.Y. 14132 
(716) 731-4121 


Embroidered emblems and caps with embroidered 
emblems. 


Company Representative: George Swiger 


Booth 512 

CHARLES WEBB CO. 
1133 Broadway, Suite 304 
New York, N.Y. 10010 
(212) 691-1055 


Fund-raising counsel, specializing in museums: direc- 
tion of capital campaigns; planning/feasibility studies; 
membership and annual giving programs; planning and 
promotion of deferred giving programs, 

Company Representatives: Charles Webb, Janet 
Cochran 


AAM SPC/Regional Association Exhibit Area 
WESTERN MUSEUMS CONFERENCE 
5801 Wilshire Blvd. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90036 

(213) 857-6307 


Executive Director: Kathryn Sibley 


An £7 


WILLOUGHBY ASSOCIATES LTD. 
266 Linden St. 

Winnetka, Ill. 60093 

(312) 284-6600 


Willoughby offers collections management software 
QUIXIS, MIMSY, and, now, COCO, with digitized im- 
ages, bar codes, and much more; and INFOTOUCH; a 
hypermedia display system. 

Company Representatives: Lenore Sarasan, Marcy 
Reed, Chris Dougherty, Lynne Remington, Denise 
Atkinson, Elliott Welsh, Bill Simmons 


Booth 528 

WOODBURN ASSOCIATES, INC. 

223 E. 3rd St. 

Madison, Ind. 47250 

(800) 457-1906 

Fund-raising services specializing in the museum and 
historic agency field, counsel for capital/endowment 
campaigns, feasibility studies, membership programs, 
annual appeals, and development program analysis. 
Company Representatives: Peter Woodburn, 

Wayne Kyle 
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© October 3, 1889. Louis Glass installed the first jukebox in the Palais Royal Saloon in San Francisco. In 1910, the first electric jukebox 
was created, and by 1939 those classic boxes of sound were sweeping the country -- just as Nat King Cole, Hank Williams Sr. and Jr, and 
the Commodores would do in later years. The Alabama Music Hall of Fame wanted to honor these 
famous natives with a distinctive display and entryway design. Twelve Twenty Exhibits came up 


with the classic answer, recreating the lines, the lights, even the songs that made the jukebox, and 





Alabama's artists, golden hits. From start to finish, Twelve Twenty is quality museum exhibits -- expert design and construction, specially 
secured casework, installation, even original graphics and environmental controls. When you have a classic memory to preserve, trust it 


to Twelve Twenty. ¥ 3801 Vulcan Drive, Nashville, Tennessee 37211 ¥ 615- 333-1220 ¥ 1-800-245-1220 * Fax 615-331-7141 
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his Temporary Tax Break Cou 
Make 1991 a Banner Year 


ongress did no favors for the mu- 

seum community when in 1986 it 

eliminated the deduction for gifts 
of appreciated property, such as art- 
works and museum-quality objects, 
for taxpayers subject to the alternative 
minimum tax. But this year—for one 
year only—Congress has partially re- 
stored this important tax break. 


Congress included in its budget rec- _ 


onciliation bill a provision that re- 
stores the alternative minimum tax de- 
duction for gifts of art, art objects, and 
certain other kinds of tangible per- 
sonal property to the fair market value 
of the donated object as long as the 
gift is made in calendar year 1991 ora 


Software for collections 
management on the 
Macintosh® 

computer 


em 
Sac? 


A fully functioning demo is 
available for $20. For more 

details, a demo, or a copy of 
Mr. Bearman’s review, contact: 


By Richard Meltzer 


taxable year beginning in 1991 (for 
those whose taxable year is not the 
same as the calendar year). Congress 
acted, in the words of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee report, to encourage 
the donation of property with “unique 
cultural or educational value” for the 
public’s benefit. 

The decision to limit the deductible 
treatment to gifts of appreciated prop- 





erty made in 1991 is attributable, in 
large part, to the fact that the House 
version of the budget reconciliation 
bill did not have a comparable provi- 
sion. It was agreed, therefore, that the 
restoration of the rule would be made 
temporary, so that each house of 
Congress could revisit the issue. 

In technical terms, the new provi- 
sion modifies the definition of capital 
gain property for purposes of calculat- 
ing the alternative minimum tax. The 
general rule is that the appreciated 
value of capital gain property is not 
deductible when contributed to a 
charitable organization by an alterna- 
tive minimum taxpayer. Under the 


Affordable: starts at $995 
Astonishingly easy to use 
Available in multi-user version 
Appropriate for all collection types 


“Accession is the best value for money yet produced ... ” 
David Bearman, Archives and Museum Informatics 


Vol. 4, No. 1 (Spring 1990) 


515 East Altamonte Dr., Suite 250-9A 


‘OakTree 


Software Specialists 


Altamonte Springs, FL 32701 
Tel: (407) 339-5855 


Fax: (407) 331-3007 


Macintosh is a registered trademark of Apple Computer, Inc Accession is a trademark of OakTree Software Specialists. 
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new rule, however, tangible personal 
property (such as artworks and ob- 
jects) that is contributed in 1991 is not 
defined as capital gain property. 
Therefore, the fair market value—in- 
cluding appreciation—of tangible per- 
sonal property is deductible under the 
alternative minimum tax if the prop- 
erty is contributed to a charitable orga- 
nization that will use it to advance the 
organization’s tax-exempt purpose: A 
painting given to an art museum is 
covered; one given to a charity whose 
mission is fighting cancer is not. 

The new statutory language does 
not change the existing rules regard- 
ing percentage limitations and reduc- 
tions. In general, these rules provide 
that a tax deduction for a contribution 
of capital gain property to a charitable 
organization (other than a private 
foundation) is limited to 30 percent of 
the donor’s “contributions base.” Any 
amount in excess of this limit may be 
carried over and deducted for as long 
as five additional years, subject to the 
percentage limit in each of those 
years. The existing rules also require 
that the first tax-deductible dollars 
must be attributed to the donor’s “ba- 
sis” in the donated property. Basis, 
unlike the amount of appreciation, is 
deductible under the alternative mini- 
mum tax. 

To illustrate these provisions, con- 
sider this example: In Year One, a tax- 
payer with a contributions base (ordi- 
narily equivalent to adjusted gross 
income) of $100,000 is allowed a char- 
itable contribution of $30,000. The 
taxpayer makes a charitable contribu- 
tion of property having an adjusted 
basis of $50,000 and a fair market 
value of $150,000. In Year One, the 
taxpayer’s alternative minimum tax 
deduction equals $30,000, the maxi- 
mum percentage allowed. Because 
the basis of the contributed property 
exceeds the amount deductible for 
regular tax purposes by $20,000, the 
taxpayer in Year Two is allowed to 
deduct the $20,000 balance of his or 
her basis. 

The question arose whether the 
carryover amount attributable to a 
gift of tangible personal property 
made in 1991 can be deducted under 
the alternative minimum tax in 1992. 
In the example, the carryover amount 
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Design 
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THE IDEAL 
STRUCTURAL SYSTEM 
FOR PERMANENT & 
TEMPORARY MUSEUM 
INSTALLATIONS 


¢ Indoor/Outdoor 

¢ Information Centers 
¢ Showcases 

e Platforms 

e Museum Stores 


Complete * Economical 
Interchangeable 


NOT MERELY A SYSTEM— 
A SOLUTION 
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1880 Princeton Avenue 
Lawrenceville, NJ 08648 
609/393-1900 800/233-SYMA 
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SPACELINK 


. « « the final frontier 


A portable and economical alternative to custom displays. 


\/ithout tools, the Spacelink 
Beam and Backwall System 
pop-up to create environments, 
divide exhibit areas and 
promote events. 


Call NOW and get beamed up. 
Expand Systems, Inc. 


| 800 333-1874 


In Virginia, 703 263-7100 
Spacelink creates a galaxy of 


possibilities for your Museum. AMA Member Discount 25% 





For details, circle #95 on the reply card. 


INVESTMENT. 


Museums across the nation are discovering the power of the Magic Message® a proven com- 


munications tool that allows their exhibits to speak directly to visitors about the particular display 
they are viewing. 





The Magic Message® is comprised of a continuous loop tape player and a unique transducer 
unit that, when adhered to any flat surface (including wood, glass and plastic), will turn that surface 
into a loudspeaker that delivers an educational message at the touch of a finger. 


Entertain and inform visitors with this high-tech, cost-efficient tool that can be used in display 
after display, simply by recording a new message for each new exhibit! 


The Magic Message® can also activate remote devices (such as spotlights, electric motors, 
etc.) that will turn on when the visitor touches the sensor. Users find this feature can significantly 


be coon power bills, as the exhibit becomes animated only when visitors are directly viewing the 
isplay. 


_ The Magic Message® has proven a phenomenal communications asset to museums and galler- 
les across the nation. For complete information on how the revolutionary communications tool can 
enhance your museum’s educational effectiveness, please call (800) 766-2955 [Fax 813/530-7954], 
or write to 2561 Nursery Rd., Suite C, Clearwater, FL 34624, for complete information. 


RESEARCH MARKETING 
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is $100,000, the amount by which 
the fair market value of the gift 
($150,000) exceeds the taxpayer’s ba- 
sis ($50,000). The reason the ques- 
tion arose is that the new provision 
covers only tangible personal prop- 
erty contributions made in 1991. The 
question is important because, as the 
example indicates, the favorable 
treatment of the carryover amount is 
essential if, as Congress intended, do- 
nations of unique property for the 
public benefit are to be encouraged. 
On December 14, 1990, the LR.S. is- 
sued Revenue Ruling 90-111 to address 
this question. The I.R.S. concluded that 
the new rule forever forgives gifts of 
tangible personal property made in 
1991 (or a taxable year beginning in 
1991) from being classified as capital 
gain property. Therefore, if contributed 
property is not capital gain property, 
then the amount by which such prop- 
erty has appreciated is a deductible 
item under the alternative minimum 
tax preference in 1991 or in any year 
thereafter. Thus, the carryover amount 
may be deducted under the minimum 
tax during the entire five years. 
Turning back to the example, the 
I.R.S. ruling means that if Year One is 
1991, the taxpayer is able to deduct an 
additional $10,000 in 1992, and three 
successive $30,000 tax deductions in 
1993, 1994, and 1995 under the alter- 
native minimum tax. By the end of the 
carryover period, the taxpayer will 
have deducted the entire fair market 
value of his or her gift. This assumes 
that the taxpayer’s contributions base 
is $100,000 in each of the succeeding 
years and that the taxpayer makes no 
additional charitable contributions. 
Unfortunately, this temporary tax 
provision comes too late for some art- 
works and art objects. Nevertheless, 
the new law clearly represents a 
breakthrough for museums, their con- 
tributors, and the public. The potential 
for gifts of substantial importance and 
public value in 1991 is great because 
it coincides with an increase in the in- 
dividual alternative minimum tax rate 
from 21 percent to 24 percent. If this 
potential is realized, we will be able to 
look back on 1991 as a year in which 
objects of significant artistic and cul- 
tural patrimony were preserved rather 
than lost. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Museums Can Reach for High 
Standards and Broad Appeal 


Highbrow/Lowbrow: The Emergence of 
Cultural Hierarchy in the United States 
Lawrence W. Levine, Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1988. 306 pp., soft- 
bound. $12.95 


Curators and Culture: The Museum 
Movement in America, 1740-1870 
Joel J. Orosz, Tuscaloosa, Ala.: University of 
Alabama Press, 1990. 317 pp., hardbound. 
$34.95 


Two trends are everywhere evident in 
U.S. museums, and have been for 
more than a generation. First, muse- 
ums have shown a growing commit- 
ment to public education, manifested 


By Gary Kulik 


in the new importance attached to ex- 
hibitions, audience analysis, and the 
enhanced status of museum designers 
and educators. Second, they have 
demonstrated an increasing willing- 
ness to cross traditional lines of disci- 
pline and speciality. 

Partisans of these trends have a 
tendency to see themselves as the 
bringers of light to museums that have 


Gary Kulik is assistant director 
for academic programs, Na- 
tional Museum of American 
History, Washington, D.C. 


long been dark and lifeless. Oppo- 
nents remember a golden age of cura- 
torial prerogative and lofty high-mind- 
edness, when “standards” were clear 
and where everything and everyone— 
including the public—were in their 
places. 

For those unsatisfied with those 
competing, but equally self-serving, 
visions of the past, these two books 
may help. Both shed light on a past 
that is far more varied and complex 
than either of these visions would 
have it. 

Lawrence W. Levine’s Highbrow/ 
Lowbrow is a strikingly original inter- 
pretation of the emergence of “high” 


Attention Museum Administrators: 
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culture in late 19th-century America. 
Levine, a distinguished American his- 
torian and MacArthur Prize Fellow, 
wrote the first draft of the book as the 
William Massey Lectures in the History 
of American Civilization at Harvard 
University. 

For most of the 19th century, Levine 
argues, Americans shared a broad 
public culture that included Shake- 
speare and the opera, the theater and 
the concert hall, painting and sculp- 
ture. The sharp divisions that we now 
assume are common between high 
and low, popular and elite cultures did 
not yet exist. Musical performances 
were eclectic, combining opera and 
classical pieces with marches and pop- 
ular airs such as “Oh, None Can Love 
Like an Irish Man.” The theater typi- 
cally included scenes from Shake- 
speare followed by a farce and inter- 
spersed with acrobats, singers, or 
minstrels. Museums displayed paint- 
ings and sculpture alongside historical 
icons, mastodon bones, and stuffed 
birds. Audiences, especially theater au- 
diences, were deeply engaged and 
demonstrative. 

Through a process that Levine la- 
bels the “sacralization of culture,” 
much of this would change. Shake- 
speare increasingly became a “sacred 
author,” performed in special theaters 
“catering to a discreet clientele” who 
were expected to take their Shake- 
speare straight, unaccompanied by the 
customary divertissements. The legiti- 
mate theater became the theater of an 
elite, and vaudeville came to serve the 
working class. Opera came to be per- 
formed largely for the fashionable in 
Ornate opera houses and in Italian or 
German. Men such as Henry L. Hig- 
ginson, the controlling force behind 
the Boston Symphony, would demand 
a purifying of symphonic music and 
an end to light fare—and then would 
write the checks necessary to an or- 
chestra that no longer could support 
itself. The Smithsonian Institution’s 
first Secretary, Joseph Henry, long re- 
sisted using the Smithson bequest to 
fund popular education. The Smithso- 
nian’s collections were to be studied 
by scholars, not exhibited to “gratify 
an unenlightened curiosity.” 

A similar process affected art muse- 
ums. Levine draws tellingly on Paul 


DiMaggio’s research on Boston’s Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. Incorporated in 
1870, it was intended to be a popular 
institution in the widest sense of the 
term, as its incorporation papers stip- 
ulated. To that end, it gladly displayed 
architectural casts “of the many trea- 
sures of Antique and Medieval Art.” Its 
purpose was explicitly educational. By 
1909, the casts were gone forever, re- 
placed not just by originals but by a 
new philosophy. According to Ben- 
jamin Ives Gilman, its secretary, a 
“museum of science is in essence a 
school; a museum of art is in essence 
a temple.” The long reign of hushed 
voices, velvet ropes, minimal labels, 
and intrusive guards had begun. 

Levine traces the ways in which 
new audiences were created and edu- 
cated, trained in habits of deference 
and order. Orchestra patrons were to 
be silent; the users of parks quiet and 
decorous. As public life became more 
fragmented, a process accelerated by 
immigration, culture itself became 
more fragmented. Matthew Arnold, 
among others, would sort out the frag- 
ments arranging them as so many hi- 
erarchically ordered jewels. Despite 
the rhetoric of reaching the masses, 
the new spokesmen for culture, 
Levine argues, “were less missionaries 
than conservators, less bent upon 
eradicating the cultural gap between 
themselves and the majority than on 
steadfastly maintaining that gap.” 

Notions of high and low culture 
have remained remarkably powerful, 
Levine argues in an epilogue, though 
he also makes clear that these cate- 
gories have recently “softened and 
overlapped.” Art and music have be- 
come increasingly eclectic, blurring 
the boundaries between popular cul- 
ture and the cultures of high art. It is 
this process that has incurred the 
wrath of critics such as Allan Bloom, 
whose strident voices call out for a re- 
turn to fixed, immutable, and thor- 
oughly ahistorical categories of cul- 
ture. Levine’s work makes clear that 
our received notions of high and low 
art are cultural and historical construc- 
tions. 

Levine is at his best in describing 
the broad contours of change at the 
turn of the century. He does not offer 
a sustained and convincing causal 
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analysis. Nor does he manage to cap- 
ture the protagonists of these culture 
wars in anything more than fleeting 
quotations. Why did upper middle 
class defenders of culture care so 
deeply about these matters? What was 
at stake? And why were they so suc- 
cessful? Did workers and immigrants 
oppose these changes, or did they by 
their own conscious actions, choosing 
vaudeville and the early movies over 
opera, for example, consciously accel- 
erate them? If Levine has not ad- 
dressed all the important questions, he 
has offered a richly creative and orig- 
inal exploration into the deep struc- 
tures of American cultural history and 
has presented his arguments with the 
kind of flair and writerly grace that 
will appeal to a broad readership. 
Joel Orosz’s book, Curators and 
Culture, is a useful complement to 
Levine’s. It is the work of a scholar ed- 
ucated in the graduate program at 
Case Western University and now em- 
ployed by the W. K. Kellogg Founda- 
tion. Its great virtue is its immersion in 
the records of 11 important 18th and 
19th-century institutions from the var- 


ious Peale museums to the Wadsworth 
Atheneum, the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, and the National Museum of 
the Smithsonian Institution. 

Orosz seeks a middle ground be- 
tween those writers and scholars who 
have dismissed America’s first muse- 
ums as mere cabinets of curiosity and 
those who have condemned its mid 
19th-century museums as bastions of 
privilege. The early museums—espe- 
cially the Peale museums of Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, and New York—were 
far more concerned with scholarship, 
Orosz argues, than the conventional 
stereotype would have it. And the later 
museums were marked less by elitism 
than by a creative tension between 
scholarship and public education that 
Orosz calls the “American Compro- 
mise,” a particularly American synthesis 
that he claims continues to structure 
museum practice. 

Orosz offers an elaborate develop- 
mental model of American museum 
history. The first century of that his- 
tory, from 1740 to 1840, was marked 
by four stages; a founding period 
(1740-1780), in which the ideals of 
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the European cabinet were trans- 
planted; then the era of the Moderate 
Enlightenment (1780-1800), marked 
by the optimistic efforts of the early 
national elite to teach the order and 
beneficence of the “Divine plan.” The 
third era, the age of the Didactic En- 
lightenment (1800-1820), was a pe- 
riod of reaction in which the elite lost 
faith in democracy and used museums 
as “guardians of the social order and 
means of social control.” After 1820, 
the rising middle classes were in the 
saddle, and museums became centers 
of popular self-education. This Age of 
Egalitarianism was superseded in 1840 
by another reaction, fostered by the 
rise of professional scientists for 
whom research took precedence. The 
Age of Professionalism lasted only a 
decade and was followed by the Age 
of the American Compromise, in 
which formerly professional and elitist 
museums reached out to embrace 
popular education. 

The great virtue of Orosz’s ap- 
proach lies less in the details than in 
his general depiction of a complex 
and contested cultural history marked 
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both by periods of reaction and peri- 
ods of democratic faith. Orosz makes 
clear that the history of American mu- 
seums has not been unilinear. 

His approach, however, is alto- 
gether too mechanical, his eras too 
neatly bracketed by round numbers. 
His agents of change are little more 
than caricatures, and his causal argu- 
ments too frequently rely on such 
reifications as “the American demo- 
cratic culture.” When Orosz tries to 
place changes in museums in the con- 
text of larger changes in national life, 
readers would do better to move 
rapidly to his close studies of muse- 
ums themselves. 

The book ends on an optimistic 
note. Had Orosz extended his analysis 
past 1870, he might have been less 
sanguine about the American Com- 
promise. Some art museums, as 
Levine documents, clearly moved ag- 
gressively back toward elitism. Some 
historical societies long remained bas- 
tions of privilege. As late as 1900, the 
elders of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society denied Samuel Eliot Morison, 
then a Harvard graduate student and a 
fellow Brahmin, permission to use the 
card catalogue. 

Despite these criticisms, this is a 
book that should be read. It is, surpris- 
ingly, the first of its kind; that is, the 
first book to use primary sources to 
survey the first 130 years of American 
museum history. For that alone it de- 
serves the close attention of readers. 

Together, both Orosz and Levine 
help to provide historical perspective 
on the culture wars that have flared 
over the past several years. Battles be- 
tween high culture and low, and over 
the very purpose of museums, have 
long marked American culture. Both 
Levine and Orosz, and especially 
Levine, are small “d” democrats. Both 
believe, and both books document, 
that democratic and popular cultural 
impulses have at times been creative 
ones and that a deep concern for pub- 
lic education and for reaching broad 
audiences is not incompatible with 
high cultural standards. 

These are useful lessons at a time 
when the cultural right demands a re- 
turn to elite standards of culture and 
ostensibly left-wing artists suggest that 
the public has no rights. 1) 
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Tru Vue, Inc., intro- 
duces picture-framing 
glass that blocks 97 per- 
cent of ultraviolet light 
without blocking any of 
the visible light needed 
to view artwork. The 
process bonds a rugged 
glass-like layer of ultravi- 
olet blocking material to 
one side of the picture 
framing glass to produce 
a hard, distortion-free 
surface that is the same 
thickness of regular glass 
and requires virtually no 
special cleaning, han- 
dling, or cutting. The 
glass does not yellow 
with age or create or 
hold an electrostatic 
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charge that can harm 
materials. Contact: Tru 
Vue, Inc., 1315 N. North 
Branch St., Chicago 
60622; (800) 621-8339. 


For more information, circle 
#100 on the reply card. 


Chemart Co. produces 
Lasting Impressions, cus- 
tom-designed, photo- 
etched decorative orna- 
ments manufactured of 
brass and produced in 
many patterns and de- 
tails. The ornaments are 
finished in 24-karat gold 
or other finishes, includ- 
ing color screening. The 
ornaments can incorpo- 
rate logos, special mes- 
sages, or an original cre- 
ation and are popular as 
gift store collectibles and 
fund-raising incentives. 
The company’s product 
line also includes minia- 
ture replicas, three- 
dimensional figures, 
bookmarks, and pins. 
Contact: Chemart Co.., 

11 New England Way, 
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Lincoln, RI. 02865; 
(800) 521-5001. 


For more information, circle 
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UV Process Supply, 
Inc., offers an assort- 
ment of three ultraviolet 
filter materials that are 
especially designed for 
protection in museums. 
The material in sheet 
form can be used on 
windows, skylights, and 
other light fixtures and is 
available with adhesive 
backing; the sheets 
come in uncut rolls or 
can be custom cut. 
Sleeves are plastic filters 
designed to fit directly 
over all standard fluores- 
cent light tubes. Both 
sheets and sleeves are 
available in clear or am- 
ber. Rigid plastic sheets 
also are available. Con- 
tact: UV Process Supply, 
Inc., 4001 N. 
Ravenswood, Chicago 
60613; (312) 248-0099. 


For more information, circle 
#102 on the reply card. 


Thermoplastic Pro- 
cesses, Inc., markets 
Arm-A-Lite Filter Ray, 
which screens damaging 
ultraviolet light emis- 
sions to maintain the 
color and luster of origi- 
nal artwork. The filter 
ray slips over standard 
lamps and eliminates as 
many as 385 millimi- 
crons of undesired ultra- 
violet rays, which de- 
stroy color clarity. A 
selective transmittance 
characteristic resists de- 
structive ultraviolet light 
transmission for as long 
as 10 years. If the lamp 
burns out, the sleeve can 
be removed and placed 
on another lamp. The 
device does not interfere 
with brightness. Contact: 
Thermoplastic Processes, 
Inc., 1268 Valley Road, 
Stirling, NJ. 07980; (201) 
647-1000. 


For more information, circle 
#103 on the reply card. 


Pratt and Austin Co. 
makes Craft-A-Card 
blank cards and gift 
boxes. The bright white 
cards are available in tra- 
ditional folded sizes and 
die-cut shapes for creat- 
ing invitations, greeting 
cards, announcements, 
and notes. The white 
boxes come in four sizes 
that later can serve as 
storage boxes or one-of- 
a-kind gift boxes. Pres- 
sure-sensitive papers are 
packaged separately for 


decorative cutouts. The 
series comes with sug- 
gestions for decorating 
with purchased trims or 
everyday materials such 
as paints, papers, rib- 
bons, fabrics, buttons, 
beads, and bows. Craft- 
A-Card items can be ar- 
ranged in a compact 
two-foot department 
with a full color header 
card or ordered individu- 
ally. Contact: Pratt and 
Austin Co., P.O. Box 
587, Holyoke, Mass. 
(1041; (800) 848-8020. 


For more information, circle 
#104 on the reply card. 
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quality visible light with virtually no color distortion. 
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works of art can be displayed safely while reducing 
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We help you take UV out of 
the picture. 
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Use Ultraviolet Filters to 
Neutralize an Invisible Enemy 


ltraviolet radiation can be one of 
U your collection’s worst enemies, 

causing faded colors, yellowed 
varnish, and embrittled paper and tex- 
tiles. It is an invisible enemy, but one 
that largely can be neutralized through 
a variety of strategies and products on 
the market. 

Note first that ultraviolet (UV) radi- 
ation is a component of light, which is 
defined by its wavelength and mea- 
sured in nanometers (nm). The visible 
portion of light lies between 400 and 
700 nm; UV radiation includes wave- 
lengths below 400 nm. 

Incandescent lamps are very low in 
UV output. As a result, these lamps 
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are considered safe for general mu- 
seum use without UV filters. 
Tungsten halogen lamps, a type of 
incandescent lamp, are used by many 
museums for exhibition lighting be- 
cause of their small size, long life, and 
high color temperature. But tungsten 
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City, 


halogen lamps also have a higher 
UV output than regular incandescent 
lamps and should be UV filtered. 

Fluorescent lamps vary widely in 
UV output. Warm white lamps emit 
very litthke UV radiation; cool white 
lamps are higher in UV output; and 
full spectrum lamps produce the great- 
est amount of UV radiation among 
fluorescents. Filtering sleeves are avail- 
able and should be used. 

High intensity discharge (HID) 
lamps often are used in museums 
for special applications. These lamps 
have a very high UV output and must 
be used with a UV filter when lighting 
museum objects. Natural daylight has 
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a high UV output as well and must be 
filtered to eliminate UV radiation. 

UV filters can be placed at the 
source of light, such as a window or 
light fixture. A number of manufac- 
turers produce plastic UV filtering 
sleeves for fluorescent lamps. Re- 
cently, UV filters have been produced 
for tungsten halogen lamps. To use 
these filters, the lamp must be housed 
in a fixture designed to hold such 
filters. 

There also are a variety of “sun con- 
trol” plastic films available that adhere 
directly to window glass. Although 
most sun-control films are designed to 
reduce visible and infrared energy 
from daylight, many films also are ef- 
fective UV filters. Most manufacturers 
of these films offer a clear version de- 
signed exclusively for UV filtration. 
Most laminated safety glass used in 
building construction has some de- 
gree of UV filtration capacity. 

Alternatively, special UV filtering 
plastics and glass are available that 
can be used in picture frames or exhi- 
bition cases. 

Ask yourself two important ques- 
tions before buying UV filters: 

1. Are all UV filters equally effective? 
According to a study at the National 
Gallery of Art in Washington, D.C., 
which is evaluating a variety of UV 
filters and their long-term stability, im- 
portant performance differences exist 
among the various films tested. 

In general, materials specifically 
designated as UV filters remove most 
UV radiation below 380 nm. There are 
large variations in performance, how- 
ever, in the region of 380 to 400 nm. 
Because this region of UV can cause a 
great deal of damage, it is important to 
choose the correct filter. This is espe- 
cially true for daylight applications, 
because natural light is rich in this part 
of the energy spectrum. 

Unfortunately, most manufacturers 
specify UV performance up to 380 
nm, and on that basis claim 99 percent 
effectiveness. Therefore, it is difficult 
to make a decision solely on the basis 
of manufacturer-supplied specifica- 
tion. This is why René de la Rie, head 
of the Scientific Research Department 
at the National Gallery, recommends 
checking all UV absorbers before they 
are put into service. 
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Guidance from your museum’s con- 
servation department or a professional 
conservator should be sought before 
installing UV filtering materials for 
daylight applications. Contact other 
museums similar to yours and ask 
about their experiences with UV filters 
as well. 

2. How long will a UV filter last? The 
lifetime of filters cannot accurately be 
established. There are few reported 
tests of aged UV filters. It has been 
our experience, though, that among 
the various UV filters that have been 
evaluated—including UV filtering 
fluorescent sleeve, UV filtering picture 
framing plastic, and UV filtering sun 
control films—these materials con- 
tinue to perform as effective UV filters 
after several years of use. 

Generally, the need to replace such 
materials stems from the failure of 
their mechanical properties, such as 
bond failure of sun control film to the 
glass or embrittlement of UV sleeves 
for fluorescent lamps. Although the 
museum staff should check the perfor- 
mance of such materials on a random 
basis with a UV meter after several 
years of use, there is no need to re- 
place these materials unless they can 
be shown to be ineffective. 

At the moment, only one UV mon- 
itor designed for museum applications 
is available—the Crawford UV meter. 
This meter comes in two models, 
which cost $900 and $1,185. Because 
of their expense, you might think 
twice about buying one. If your mu- 
seum uses artificial sources of light ex- 
clusively (and proper filtration), it is 
not necessary to constantly monitor 
UV radiation. In this instance, you 
might arrange to borrow a monitor 
from another museum for short peri- 
ods every few years. 

If your museum’s galleries depend 
extensively on natural light, where the 
UV level can be high, a meter is im- 
portant, especially if UV filtering films 
are not used on the glass. The Craw- 
ford meter monitors the proportion of 
UV radiation to visible light, so it is 
critical to measure visible light with a 
foot-candle meter and determine whe- 
ther the overall amount of light is safe 
or excessive. This is important be- 
cause visible light causes damage to 
museum artifacts. 
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In 1946 (as Now), Museums Were 
Urged to Plot a Global Path 


he pages of Museum News of 

yesteryear occasionally sparkle 

with the lucidity and acuity of 
cultural commentators and educators 
from outside the museum profession. 
Their comments serve to place the 
quotidian business of museums and of 
AAM in their larger historical contexts, 
sometimes fraught with parallels to 
and preparations for the current state 
of institutional life. 

One such individual—the poet 
Archibald MacLeish—addressed_ the 
association’s annual meeting of May 
1946 and outlined the role museums 
should play in the post-World War II 
period, when the trauma of recent 
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hostilities and carnage gave way al- 
most at once to the anxiety of yet an- 
other cataclysm-in-the-making be- 
tween the U.S. and the Soviet Union. 
Librarian of Congress from 1939 to 
1944 and chairman of the U.S. delega- 
tion to the London Conference to 
draw up the UNESCO charter in 1945, 
MacLeish titled his talk, printed in Mu- 
seum News, “Museums and World 
Peace.” 

“The whole question of the role of 
galleries and museums has become, in 
the last few years, a question of imme- 
diate concern to the generality of the 
citizens,” he wrote, “and from a point 
of view rather different from that pre- 


viously assigned to us. We are no 
longer concerned with the decisions 
of directors and boards of trustees and 
curators solely from the point of view 
of the museum visitor. We are con- 
cerned with their decisions as citizens 
of a new and dangerous world who 
have been compelled by events be- 
yond our control, or any man’s, to re- 
examine Our institutions with a view 
to deciding how far and in what way 
they can help us to survive.” 
MacLeish stated clearly and repeat- 
edly what museums need to do to en- 
sure survival: “The work to be done is 
the work of building in men’s minds 
the image of the world which now ex- 


Abbeville Press, Inc. 
State-of-the-art books 


For over a decade, Abbeville Press has been publishing the highest 
quality illustrated books possible—combining the most talented 
authors and outstanding illustrative materials with the finest design 
treatments. Many of our award-winning titles have been published in 
conjunction with museums; all have proven to be strong titles for 


museum stores. 


We invite you to visit us at the AAM Annual Meeting at Booth 616 * 
to see what we've got in store for the coming seasons and meet 
our representatives to discuss what we can do together. 


* We will give away a signed edition of William A. Gerdt's ART ACROSS AMERICA: TWO CENTURIES OF 
REGIONAL PAINTING ($550.00, three volumes, boxed), hailed in an Art & Antiques cover story as “‘.. .Magisterial 
and beautifully produced . ...an indispensable work of reference.” 


Abbeville Press, Inc., 488 Madison Avenue, New York, NY 10022 * 212 888-1969 * 800 227-7210 « FAx 212 644-5085 
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ists in fact outside their minds—the 
whole and single world of which all 
men are citizens together.” 

He added, “If it is in the minds of 
men that the defense of the peace will 
be constructed, then those whose 
business is with the minds of men 
must make the defense of peace their 
charge.” 

MacLeish emphasized that nothing 
less than what now goes under the 
rubric of “globalism” must prevail. 
“What is required now,” he wrote, 
“is a very different communication: a 
communication between mankind and 
men; an agreement that we are, and 
must conduct ourselves as though we 
were, one kind, one people, dwellers 
on one earth. What is required, in 
other words, is a recognition in com- 
mon—a recognition by all of us to- 


Museums serve as ‘maps 
and charts of time... and 
the glass in which the 
total community of 
the human spirit can 
best be seen’ 


gether that the world is not all what 
we have been taught from the begin- 
nings of history to think it, but some- 
thing else—that the world is not an 
archipelago of islands of humanity di- 
vided from each other by distance and 
by language and by habit, but one 
land, one whole, one earth in which 
the hurt of one is the hurt of all and 
the menace of any part the menace of 
every part.” 

An obvious timeliness permeates 
much of the American poet’s discus- 
sion that adds weight to MacLeish’s in- 
junction for museums to serve as the 
“maps and charts of time . . . [and] as 
the glass in which the total community 
of the human spirit can best be 
seen—can dlone, perhaps, be seen.” 

Suspended over the AAM meeting 
MacLeish addressed was the Damo- 
cles sword of the Cold War; ironically, 
45 years later, a different but equally 
threatening sword hangs over our 
heads as the cradle of civilization once 
again erupts in war—Donald Garfield 
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Even in Wartime, Museums 
Must Keep Up the Good Fight 


ormally a new session of Con- 
\I gress gets off to a slow start. 

Members are sworn in and then 
promptly leave for several weeks of a 
“district work period,” reconvening at 
the end of January to hear the Presi- 
dent’s State of the Union address 
and receive his budget. Then, a week 
later, they leave town again for the 
Presidents Day recess and heavy lo- 
cal politicking. 

But the 102nd Congress, which con- 
vened January 3, has been different: 
Congress stayed in session after the 
swearing in to debate the authoriza- 


tion for the President to use military 


force in the Persian Gulf, and then, 


90 


By Geoffrey Platt Jr. 


like everyone else, watched the war 
unfold. Legislators returning from the 
101st Congress, the last session of 
which was long and trying, barely 
had time to recuperate; many new 
members found themselves casting 
their first votes on whether the U.S. 
should go to war. 

Thus the 102nd Congress has be- 
gun—with the nation at war and the 
economy in recession. Congress faces 
those challenges as well as the feder- 
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al deficit and a weakened banking 
system. What does this environment 
mean for issues on Capitol Hill im- 
portant to museums, and dare we 
even ask that question in the face of 
such monumental national problems? 

To the second question, the answer 
is a clear Yes. We cannot look for- 
ward to business as usual, but the na- 
tion’s domestic business will continue 
to be conducted—and proper sup- 
port of our cultural institutions should 
be very much a part of that business. 

The war will end, although per- 
haps not as early as we hope. The 
recession also will end, its duration 
largely dependent on the length of 
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the war. But more important, even if 
these conditions persist, museum ad- 
vocates cannot let up in their effort to 
persuade lawmakers of the need to 
have the federal government do its 
part in strengthening museums. 

It is not a new argument that the 
value of museums to society becomes 
most evident in a time of national 
peril. The importance of collecting, 
preserving, and interpreting our cul- 
tural resources seems even clearer 
when our moorings seem to be slip- 
ping, the world around us in disarray. 

We are reminded that the Arts 
Council of Great Britain was created 
during the Blitz in World War I, and 
that in more recent times, President 
Nixon increased the budget of the 
National Endowment for the Arts 
(N.E.A.) sevenfold from 1970 to 1974— 
in the middle of the war in Vietnam. 
He did so at least partly, as one of his 
advisors has said, because he wanted 
an issue that would unify, rather than 
divide, the public. 

But difficult times are often used 
too as a rationale for cutting or elimi- 
nating programs. We can expect to 





RETHINKING THE 
MUSEUM 

and Other Meditations 
STEPHEN E. WEIL 

Nineteen insightful and 
frequently witty “meditations” 
examine the purposes and 
functions of the museum in the 
late 20th century, proposing a 


museum that would make its 


hear opponents of N.E.A., for exam- 
ple, recast their arguments for elimi- 
nation of the agency in terms of the 
foolishness of funding a “frill” while 
the nation is in crisis. 

We cannot ignore the fiscal realities 
in which the government must oper- 


[n peace or war, museums 
are part of the strength of 


the U.S. and deserve 
government support. We 
oe ees ae aabrwutive tun meas 
should not hesitate to carry 

this message to Congress 


ate. Respect should be shown for the 
hard choices legislators will have to 
make in the months ahead to keep 
the ship of state not only afloat but 
steaming ahead. But for them to 
make the right choices, advocates for 
specific programs or causes must put 
their best cases forward, and that in- 
cludes the one for federal funding for 
museums. If museum supporters hold 
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encounters with a variety of action. 
PAWNSHOP AND visitors more central to its 1990 224 pp. 
; Cloth: 0-87474-391-5 
PALACES operations. ane 
1990 192 pp. 


The Fall and Rise of the 
Campana Art Museum 
HELEN AND ALBERT BOROWITZ 
A tale of embezzlement, museum 
scandal and political intrigue, 
Pawnshop and Palaces recounts, 
from mid-19th-century 
acquisition to late 20th-century 
rediscovery, the stormy history 
of the famous Campana art 
collection spawned by the 
criminal offenses of its founder, 


Giovanni Pietro Campana. 
April 64 b&w illus. 272 pp. 
Cloth: 1-56098-010-9 $24.95 
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THE EXPLORATORIUM 
The Museum as Laboratory 
HILDE HEIN : 
Beginning with the museum’s charismatic 
founder, Frank Oppenheimer, and his 
often controversial ideas on the 
role of the museum, Hein tells the 
complete story of this pioneer 
facility in the participatory 
museum movement. 


1990 Cloth: 0-87474-466-0 270 pp. $35.00 
Paper: 0-87474-369-9 282 pp. $14.95 


Cloth: 0-87474-948-4 $22.50 
Paper: 0-87474-953-0 $11.95 
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CURATORSHIP 


Considering the ideas and 
methods that underlie history 
curatorship and placing them 
against the background of 
history museum development, 
Kavanagh offers a framework for 
current and future museum 










back, advocates for other programs 
will gladly step forward and take 
their place. 

Some have said that the federal 
cultural programs have a built-in safe- 
ty in numbers—that the appropria- 
tions are so small that their elimina- 
tion or reduction would hardly make 
a difference. It is true that the $50 
million cost of one F-15E fighter jet 
roughly equals the last two years’ ap- 
propriations for the Institute of Muse- 
um Services. But the virulent attacks 
against N.E.A. in 1990 should dis- 
abuse proponents of the small budget 
theory; it was not the dollars involved 
but what they symbolized. 

In short, nothing will take the place 
of local leaders marshaling the best 
arguments, bringing them to legisla- 
tors who will make the decisions, and 
presenting them with conviction. In 
peace or war, boom or bust, muse- 
ums are part of the strength of the na- 
tion and deserve government sup- 
port. We should not hesitate to carry 
this message to Congress, even as it 
contends with extraordinary events at 
home and abroad. |_1 
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“Dr. Schellenberg successfully 
undertakes to define the archival 
methodology that heretofore has 
been available only in isolated 
books and journals. ... An 
indispensable manual.” 


—American Archivist 
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Museums and Native Americans: 
Coming Into Clearer Focus 


Ithough opinion among Mu- 
A seum News readers responding 

to the January/February Your 
Vantage Point question is divided on 
the focus of relations between muse- 
ums and Native Americans, the clear 
majority says the emphasis indeed is 
shifting from issues of repariation to 
issues of cultural understanding. 

A director in California writes, “I be- 
lieve the relationship is evolving into 
one of broader involvement and inter- 
action. After all, we need each other. 
We will have to work at the relation- 
ship, however, because this kind of 
change won't happen by itself.” 

A Wisconsin curator adds, “Let’s face 
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it: Many museums’ Indian collections 
are not respected or cared for prop- 
erly. And often, museums take them- 
selves too seriously, making moun- 
tains out of molehills. Our museum 
always has had good relations with 
Native Americans because we listen to 
them, and they listen to us. I work 
with a group of dedicated Indians who 
wish to see their cultural items pre- 
served—but at the same time, they 
want to learn from them. Conse- 
quently, our institution sometimes uses 
carefully crafted reproductions rather 
than sacred items in exhibitions.” 

A collections manager in the District 
of Columbia says, “As a Native Amer- 


A HISTORY OF PROBLEM SOLVING AND INNOVATION 
IN FABRICATION, INTERPRETIVE GRAPHICS, AND INTERACTIVE DISPLAYS. 


A combination of traditional materials, craftsmanship, and careful coordination with the 
museum’s staff resulted in an up-to-date exhibit which complements its classical setting. Environmentally 
controlled oak exhibit cases with a hand-rubbed oil finish, acrylic vitrines, screen-printed graphics, and an 
extensive children’s activity area were built by Proto Productions from designs by the Field Museum of 
Natural History. For information regarding how we can help with your exhibition contact Steven Meyer. 
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PRODUCTIONS 
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ican, I often have felt my colleagues’ 
unease in my presence, mostly be- 
cause they seem to feel Native Amer- 
icans are overly critical of museums 
and discount the great emotional up- 
lifting visitors can receive when view- 
ing cultural material. But when the 
majority of museum professionals gain 
an understanding of our cultural values 
—as I believe they will—this will only 
serve to enhance the educational ex- 
perience for all.” 

From a Wyoming curator: “With re- 
spect to human remains, there should 
be little doubt that their final disposi- 
tion should be outlined in the mu- 
seum’s deaccessioning policy. As for 
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relations with Native Americans, they 
should be carefully measured to be 
sure the museum is dealing with legit- 
imate groups that have genuine tribal 
credentials. Political activitists with 
their own agendas and no direct con- 
nenction to the issues at hand will 
only cause trouble.” 

A Texas administrator says, “It’s 
only natural that the relationship 
should move from a relatively narrow 
focus—repatriation—to one of wider 
cooperation. The important thing is 
that museums are learning about serv- 
ing the needs of a community, how- 
ever that term might be defined.” 

And a director in Montana says, “I 
agree that the main issue ought to be 
control of one’s heritage. My museum 
has an exhibit that examines five 
‘truthful’ versions of one incident in- 


The relationship is 
evolving into one of 
broader involvement and 
interaction between 
museums and tribes. But 
we will have to 
work at it; it won't 
happen by itself 


volving Indians—with the result be- 
ing, of course, five different points of 
view. In this way, we begin to bal- 
ance equitably.” 

Several readers voice doubt about 
the tenor of future museum/Native 
American relations. An Illinois regis- 
trar, for example, writes, “The focus of 
relations will never shift until museum 
professionals are willing to return half 
of their Native American Indian col- 
lections, if necessary.” 

And a New York administrator con- 
cludes, “The repatriation and reburial 
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The Individualized Master 

Arts (IMA) program at Antioch 
University is a nonresidential 
graduate program in which stu- 


dents design their own curricu- 
lum and study in their own 
communities. Degrees may be 
completed in museum adminis- 
tration, conservation, or related 
fields. Financial aid available. 
Contact: Antioch University, 
Box M, 800 Livermore St., 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 45387. 
Telephone: (513)767-6322. 
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issue will persist as divisive as long as 
emotional and political objectives take 
precedence over scholarship and ob- 
jectivity. Cultural interpretation is a 
two-way street, and all parties in- 
volved should be prepared for the 
judgment of time.” (| 
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The Natural Disaster Mitigation Workshop 
June 3-4, 1991 # Albuquerque, New Mexico 
American Institute for Conservation of Historic and Artistic Works 
19th Annual Meeting Pre-session* 


ile Loma Prieta Earthquake and Hurricane Hugo Moen professionals, disaster mitigation experts, and 


offer stark demonstrations of the vulnerabilty of 
cultural property to natural disasters. 


conservators will discuss: 


+ Lessons of the Chicago Historical Society Flood 
+ The Hazard Mitigation Community and Resources 
he Natural Disaster Mitigation Workshop will + The Role of the Federal Emergency Management Agency 
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to help prevent and recover from the impact of + Risk Management for Cultural Property 
earthquakes, fires, floods and other disasters on + Administering Collections and Institutions in Emergencies 


their collections. 
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AAM Staff 


Executive Office 


Edward H. Able Jr., Executive 
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Government Affairs: Geoffrey Platt 
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Midwest: Linda Black 1990, Edward 
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tion. You'll find that 


STAR is the right way 


For details, circle #67 on the reply card. 


for you, too. 


Cuadra 


® 


The right tool for text management 


Cuadra Associates, Inc., 11835 W. Olympic Blvd., Suite 855, Los Angeles, CA 90064 * Tel: (213) 478-0066 & (800) 366-1390 * Fax: (213) 477-1078 
In New York: (212) 984-0743 * In Washington, D.C.: (202) 463-2107 
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Benefit from the Best Our 
Profession Has to Give 


ew of us at AAM or among the 
members of the annual meeting 
planning committees could have 
foreseen the timeliness of the Denver 
meeting’s overarching theme, Forces 
of Change. In both our personal and 
professional lives, concern about the 
unpredictability of change has greatly 
consumed our thoughts and actions. 

Within the museum profession, the 
shock of events in the Mideast and 
the challenges produced by a dimin- 
ishing economy underscore how im- 
portant it is for us to benefit from 
each other’s wisdom, experience, and 
imagination. This becomes all the 
more apparent as we chart the course 
museums should take if they are to 
successfully face the challenges that 
lie before them. 

AAM’s annual gathering, May 19-23, 
provides a forum for expressing unity 
among colleagues and constitutes one 
of the most important vehicles for 
many in the profession to take time 
out of their daily work to renew 
themselves. 

The changes now taking place in 
museums and in the world in which 
they exist will be reflected throughout 
the meeting, from keynote speakers 
to program sessions. From manage- 


Coming in future issues of 


MUSEUM 


By Edward H. Able Jr. 





ment to volunteers, museum training 
to fund raising and institutional eval- 
uation, panels and speakers will ad- 
dress current needs. Sessions will of- 
fer concrete alternatives as we forge 
our way through the uncertainties to 
come. 

It is particularly important this year 
for AAM members to take part in pro- 
grams and provide their insights into 






: . Edward H. Able J 
director of the Amer 
ation of Museums. — 


how they perceive change and its 
effect on the museum profession. 
Speakers such as John Brademas 
(former university president, congress- 
man, and champion of the National 
Endowment for the Arts) and Guil- 
lermo Gomez-Pena (minister of bor- 
der culture in San Diego) will address 
participants. 

As we look for ways to maximize 
our current resources and make deci- 
sions about the future of our institu- 
tions, I hope AAM members recog- 
nize the centrality of the unique 
opportunities offered by the annual 
meeting to inform our problem solv- 
ing and form those interpersonal and 
institutional networks that support 
our work. 

A healthy turnout at the meeting 
will be a tribute to the commitment of 
our profession to meet the future, 
whatever the changes may entail, and 
with the confidence that we are fol- 
lowing the best advice our profession 
has to give. 

There is no better way to strength- 
en our collective and individual posi- 
tions in these anxious and changing 
times than to join with your profes- 
sional colleagues at AAM’s Denver 
annual meeting. |_| 


Notes On Survival 
Museums have 
weathered tough 
economic times in 
the past. Here’s 
some of what 
they learned. 


Benchmarks 
Are the qualities of 
a good museum 

measurable in 
quantitative as well 
as qualitative terms? 

This museum 
professional says so. 


Interactive Media 
As museums jump 
oyem seleme.dallpyisceye 

technology 
bandwagon, they 


would be wise to 
oyerselomestomerelelete 
constraints. 
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Detach and mail this postage-paid card today! 


information about 
any of the products 
and services adver- 
tised in this issue or 
described in Market- 
place. Look for the 
number at the bot- 
tom of each adver- 
tisement or product 
description, and 
circle that number 
on this list. Then 
complete the re- 
mainder of the card 
and drop it in the 
mail (we've already 
paid the postage). 
Your request will 
receive prompt 
attention. 
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The following information is 
for Museum News editors only 
and will not be forwarded to 
advertisers: 


Check your job title: 


L}A Director 

|} B. Curator 

[| C. Exhibits Designer 
[ | D. Registrar 

|_|] E. Conservator 

|} F. Educator 

_] G. Other 


Check your 
type of museum: 


= 
q 


. History 

. Natural History 

. Science 

. Children’s 

. Historic Property 
. Zoo/Aquarium 

. Other 


What is your annual 
operating budget? 


|] H.Less than $200,000 
LVI. $200,000-$749,999 
L]J. $750,000-$2 million 
(JL. More than $2 million 
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description, and 
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mainder of the card 
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paid the postage). 
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and will not be forwarded to 
advertisers: 


Check your job title: 


_] A Director 

(| B. Curator 

|_| C. Exhibits Designer 
[| D Registrar 

_] E. Conservator 

__} F. Educator 

_] G.Other 


Check your 
type of museum: 


[J 1. Art 

] 2. History 

(J 3. Natural History 
|} 4. Science 

L] 5. Children’s 

_] 6. Historic Property 
(J 7. Zoo/Aquarium 
(} 8. Other 


What is your annual 
operating budget? 


_] H.Less than $200,000 
LIT. $200,000-—$749,999 
(JJ. $750,000-$2 million 
|] L. More than $2 million 








to let your 
colleagues in the 
museum world 
know what you 
think. Look for the 
article in this issue 
asking “Tell Us 
Where You Stand.” 
Then, on this 
postage-paid card, 
tell us what you 
think—and why. 
We'll tally the results 
and publish them in 
a future issue of 
Museum News. 
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To help us report your 
responses, please supply 
the following 
information: 


Check your job title: 


_] Director 

|_} Curator 

|_] Exhibits Designer 
_] Registrar 

|_] Conservator 

L_] Educator 

L_} Other 


In what state is 
your institution? 
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Make the best use 
of Museum News, 
your link to the 
world of museum 
professionals. To 
request FREE 
product information 
—and to let your 
colleagues know 
your views on an 
issue of importance 
to professionals— 
complete the cards 
on the back of this 
page and drop them 


in the mail today! 


EE EE See 


MUSEUM 


advice available in 
every issue of 
Museum News.* 
Please start my 
subscription ($34 for 
six issues a year) 
immediately. 


Detach and mail this postage-paid card today! 


*Members of the 
American Association of 
Museums receive Museum 
News as one benefit of 
membership. 






ave: Mu- 
seum News and Aviso 
subscriptions, expert 
representation of pro- 
fessional interests in 
Washington and the 
private sector, invita- 
tions to AAM’s Annual 
Meeting, discounts on 
AAM products and 
services, eligibility for 
group insurance, eligi- 
bility for membership 
in AAM/ICOM, and 
more. 


Detach and mail this postage-paid card today! 


Membership in AAM 
includes $17 from annual 
membership dues 
applicable to a subscription 
to Museum News, except 
for students and retirees. 


AAM re : 
News and Aviso sub- 
scriptions, information 
on job openings, free 
or reduced admission 
to AAM-member mu- 
seums, invitations to 
AAM’s Annual Meet- 
ing, discounts on AAM 
products and services, 
eligibility for group 
insurance, eligibility 
for membership in 
AAM/ICOM, and 
more. 


Detach and mail this postage-paid card today! 


Membership in AAM 
includes $17 from annual 
membership dues 
applicable to a subscription 
to Museum News, except for 
students and retirees. 









My Subscription: 


Name 

Job Title 

Institution 

Street Address 
City/State/ZIP 

Daytime Telephone ( __) 


Yes, I want my institution to reap the benefits of 
membership in the only national organization 
representing all museums and museum professionals. 
Please enter my institutional membership immediately. 


Institution 
Contact Name 
Street Address 


City/State/ZIP 


Daytime Telephone (__) 


Institutional dues: mutipty your annual 
operating budget $ by .001, which equals 
$ . Minimum dues are $75. Maximum dues 
are $15,000. All dues are subject to change without 
notice. 


Yes, I want to advance my professional status by 


joining the only national organization representing all 
museums and museum professionals. 


Name 

Job Title 

Institution, 

Street Address 

City/State/ZIP. 

Daytime Telephone) SSCS 


Indi vidual dues: Dues are based on annual 
income. Individual memberships are non-transferable. 
All dues are subject to change without notice. 


Check one: 

$55,001 or more $125 
(} $45,001-55,000 $105 
1] $35,001-45,000 $85 
] $25,001-35,000 $65 





(] $20,001-25,000 $55 
] $15,001-20,000 $45 
(| $15,000 or less $35 














Note: If you are self-employed or employed by a for-profit organization, 
you must join as a Corporate Member. Check here for information. 1] 


Payment: 


L] Check 
Enclosed $ 


[|] MasterCard $ 





[| Visa $ 
Credit Card # 


Expires 


Signature 


Payment: 


|_| Check 
enclosed $ 





Other 
Information: 


|_| Send information on 
individual membership. 


|] Send information on 
AAM Accreditation and 
Museum Assessment 
Programs. 


Students: 


Students may join for 
$25. Send a copy of a 
valid Student I.D. and 
choose 

either | Museum News 
or |_| Aviso 


Trustees: 


Trustees may join for 





$100. 
Payment: 
LJ Check 

Enclosed $C 
[| MasterCard $ ____ 
LJ Visa , 


Credit Card # 
Expires 


Signature 
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Museum News is 
your link to the 
world of museum 
professionals. Don't 
miss a single issue! 
To order your own 
subscription—or to 
join the American 
Association of 
Museums and 
receive Museum 
News as well as 
other member 
benefits—complete 
the postage-paid 
cards on the back of 
this page and drop 
them in the mail 
today! 
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WE COULD HAVE MADE THE PRINT LARGER, 
BUT THIS WAS THE SIZE THEY WANTED. 


Regardless of the size of your job, 
we can handle it. The largest mural, or 
simply one roll of film. 

Ross-Ehlert Photo Labs: Custom 
professional color and black & white 
lab services. 








225 West Illinois Street, Chicago, Illinois 60610 
(312) 644-0244 


For details, circle #83 on the reply card. 
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Don’t buy a computer 
if yow’re not 
going to use it. 


Without a database, a museum automation 
system isn’t very useful. You can't achieve 
accountability, you aren't able to track where things 
are, and you won't even be able to accomplish 
simple information retrieval and collections man- 
agement tasks. Not much of a return on a sizable 
investment in hardware and software. 


But data entry is tedious, time-consuming, 
and expensive. 


It's hard keying data from museum catalog cards. 
The data aren't the same from card to card. The 
cards aren't the same over time. And the form that 
they're recorded in isn’t the same as what the 
computer wants. Little wonder that the average 
museum enters just 45 catalog records per day 
per full-time inputter! 


And keying is just the beginning. 


Once you add in proofing and correcting, the 
average cost is $4-$8 per record! And that doesn’t 
include standardizing terms and building vocabu- 
lary controls. Which can take years. And don’t 


forget about recruiting staff, juggling turnover, train- 


ing, and finding room to put everyone. 


There’s an alternative. 


RAPIDS™ our Rapid Data Entry™ Service. We can 
create a complete, proofed database of your col- 
lections in a matter of weeks. We've already entered 
over 1,500,000 museum records using our exclu- 
sive techniques. Plus we guarantee our accuracy 
to 99.9%. And the best part is that we'll do it for 
you at a fraction of the cost of doing it any 

other way. 


But there’s one small catch. 


We only offer RAPIDS™ as an option to our own 
software systems. Because a high quality database 
should only run on the highest quality software. 
And museum automation software just doesn’t get 
any better than ours. 


For more information, call or write: 







G 


The Museum Automation People 
Willoughby Associates, Limited 


266 Linden Street 
Winnetka, Illinois 60093 
(708) 501-4540 


11619 Ohio Avenue, Penthouse 
Los Angeles, California 90025 
(213) 444-8994 


For details, circle #84 on the reply card. 


